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FOREWORD 





Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1956. 

This report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
by a special study mission which undertook during September, Octo- 
ber, November and into December of 1955 a survey of 24 countries 
of Africa, south and east of the Sahara Desert. 

The findings in this report are those of the special study mission 
and do not necessarily reflect the views of the membership of the 
full Committee on Foreign Affairs. The report is filed in the hope 
that it will prove useful to the House in its consideration of legislation. 

James P. Ricuarps, Chairman. 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 





Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1956. 
Hon. James P. RicHarps, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Pe prese ntatives, Washington, i C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I beg to submit herewith for the consideration 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs the report of the special survey 
mission made, during September into December 1955, of Africa, south 
and east of the Sahara Desert. The findings are the result of studies 
made by myself and the men accompanying me. They were: Dr. 
Corrin H. Hodgson of the Mayo Clinic, William H. Dunbar, Defense 
Transportation, and Capt. Kenneth M. Elk, Army Signal Corps. 

I want also to acknowledge the excellent services rendered by 
Hermann Ficker, specialist in African Affairs, Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, who was assigned to assist me in 
the compilation of this report. 

For your information, there are color motion pictures, many slides, 
still photographs and some sound recordings available should the 
committee care to make use of them. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frances P. Botron (Ohio), 
Ranking Minority Member, 
Subcommittee on the Near East and Africa. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD AFRICA 


The United States policy toward Africa is differentiated in degree 
and direction according to the individual country with which she 
deals. Our purpose is to maintain friendly relations with the many 
countries of Africa, to be as helpful to them as possible, and to build 
understanding of America in a continent only beginning to come into 
the modern world. Of necessity the application must vary greatly 
because of the wide differences of government in the many countries 
involved. 

As the governmental entities of Africa are so diverse, I have con- 
sidered them under the following categories. North Africa is not 
included as this report deals only with the countries visited by the 
mission. 


Sovereign nations: 


Egypt Morocco 
Ethiopia South Africa 
Liberia Sudan 
Libya Tunisia 
Nations anticipating self-government in the near future: 
Algeria Nigeria 
Central Federation Somalia 
Gold Coast Uganda 
Nations whose independence is not likely in the foreseeable future: 
Angola Gambia 
Belgian Congo Kenya 
British Somaliland Mozambique 
French Equatorial Africa Portuguese Guinea 
French Somaliland Rio de Oro or Spanish Sahara 
French West Africa Rio Muni 


Sierra Leone 
United Nations trusteeships: 


The Cameroons Tanganyika 
Ruanda Urundi Togolands 


Southwest Africa 
(problematical status) 
Countries whose future is in dispute: 
Basutoland Swaziland 
Bechuanaland 


Our policy toward each of these territorial entities should be 
governed by its current status. Accordingly I would suggest that 
our foreign policy be adapted to these entities as follows: 
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XIV RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Sovereign nations.— Treaties of amity and commerce would be 
valuable. Wherever possible, offers of assistance could be concluded 
on a bilateral basis in the fields of— 

(a) Health and medical research. 

(6) Education. 

(c) Agriculture, fisheries, and veterinary sciences. 

(2) Emergency preparedness. 

(e) Economic development and technical training programs. 

(f) Conservation 

, Atoms for peace 

Nations anticipating self-government in the near future.—As they 
are still under foreign control, we can do no more than assure them 
that similar services will be available to them if and when they are 
desired. 

3. Nations whose independence is not likely in the foreseeable future.— 
We can make it clear that we stand ready to do whatever the metro- 
politan powers invite us to do, in addition to the developmental 
programs already initiated in their respective areas 

4. U. N. trusteeships—In our policy we must recognize the fact 
that trusteeship areas differ widely from all other groups and amongst 
themselves. 

(a) Tanganyika and Ruanda Urundi: They are politically mature, 
having developed the beginnings of indigenous leadership under U. N. 
tutelage. The U.N. is also fostering economic programs which will 
lead to their eventual economic emancipation. 

(b) Togolands and Cameroons: These two trusteeship areas are 
so fragmented that it is probable that they will never exist as entities, 
but may be given opportunity by the U. N. to choose to join their 
current administration’s authorities or remain under U. N. guardian- 
ship. 

(c) Southwest Africa: The only just method of determination 
would be a referendum under the aegis of the U. N. as to the wishes 
of the inhabitants. 

Countries whose future is in dispute-—We should assist them to 
acquire and maintain political independence, while recognizing that 
their economic future is allied with the Union of South Africa. 

It can be readily seen that no one specific policy can be applied to 
all of the vast continent of Africa. However, the feeling we Ameri- 
cans have for the rights of all men to choose their own “government 
and their way of life makes us extremely sympathetic to the aspira- 
tions of people to whom these inalienable rights are somehow denied. 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


With the increasing importance of Africa, it would seem exceed- 
ingly important that we feature it in our State Department organiza- 
tion by originating a Division for Africa, headed by an Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs. 

It would seem that there would be wisdom in the organization of an 
African Division down the line; we are only just beginning in Africa 
and need to establish a service that is truly consecrated to its work. 
For this purpose we need: 

1. An adequate, trained personnel, whose qualifications include— 

(a) Desire to serve. 
(b) Language requirements. 
(c) Special knowledge of each area, native culture and history, 
philosophy, and so forth. 
2. Good installations, offices, and housing: 
(a) Simple, generally American in style but adequate (no 
prefabs). 
(6) Some kind of recreational facilities. 
(c) Far more adequate method of purchase and rental of per- 
sonnel housing. 
3. Remuneration: 
(a) Recognition of need for both living index and representa- 
tion allowances adequate to the job. 
(b) Travel allowances equal to the need. Distances are great. 

Our people should be able to go all over their areas on Government 

money, not on their own. 
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INTENT OF GOOD WILL 


If we are to play a real part in Africa’s rebirth—and if we do not, 
others will—we should do three things: 

1. Make it clear to the metropolitan countries that we have no 
desire to interfere with their methods of bringing more health and 
education to their people while at the same time encouraging the utili- 
zation of more American personnel in Africa, more economic inter- 
change, and a greater exchange of persons. 

2. Make it clear to the African that we know from experience 
his intense desire for freedom, and sympathize with him. But be- 
cause we had to win our independence and have since learned many 
of the difficulties of setting up and maintaining high standards of 
living and justice for all we should do no more than give them all the 
help we can without hurrying them into a freedom they would not be 
able to sustain. 

3. Above all else we must prove to all races in Africa that we care 
deeply for them and their well-being and that that is the mainspring 
of our desire. That we believe that the exchange of their raw material 
and our know-how will benefit them at least as much if not more, than 
it will benefit us. 
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INFORMATION SERVICES 


Considering the enormous success attendant upon the use of films, 
radio, and libraries by our Information Service in some sectors of 
Africa, a much more extended coverage seems indicated for all areas. 
In fact every governmental entity in Africa should have adequate 
United States information facilities available. The reciprocal advan- 
tage of this type of service will be found in a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the United States by these foreign peoples where visual mate- 


rials are well used. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Educational exchange should be stepped up and our educational 
institutions in the United States should make their facilities available 
in much larger measure to students from all over Africa. Our insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the United States should be encouraged 
to make a concerted effort to assist as large a number of diversified 
African students as possible to study in our colleges and universities. 
Scholarships should be made available for spec ific areas of Africa. 

We must hope that more teachers on all levels of education including 
medicine and engineering, as well as research, will be requested from 
us as part of these exchange programs. 

Leadership grants could well be stepped up. At the same time we 
should emphasize the necessity of choosing wisely young people of 
promise and vision, then seeing to it that we give them what they 
came for. 
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INFORMATION ON AFRICA 


The greatest immediate lack, both in Government and in the coun- 
try at large, is information about Africa. At present what there is, 
is so scattered that it is more than difficult to obtain. 

It would seem advisable that somewhere—perhaps within the De- 
perant of State or in some privately managed organization—there 
ye a central clearing office. A central clearing office could provide 
authoritative material to business, to educational facilities, and to 
informational media. On a reciprocal basis all African entities could 
request data regarding the American scene from a source not only 
official but reputable. Congressional support for such a request 
should facilitate our legislative procedures when information is needed 
concerning specific countries. 
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SPECIAL STUDY MISSION TO AFRICA, SOUTH AND EAST OF 
THE SAHARA 





PURPOSES 


In view of the rapidly growing interest in and consciousness of the 
continent of Africa it seemed important that the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs should turn its attention toward that vast continent. 
With 4 months of free time before the session of the Congress in 1956 
this appeared to be the moment when the Subcommittee on Africa 
and the Near East might well go out to have a look at that part of the 
world. Unfortunately I was the only committee member able to be 
away for so long a period. 

After securing authorization from my distinguished chairman, Hon. 
James P. Richards of South Carolina, it was through his good offices 
that I secured a photographer from the Signal Corps who had had 
experience in Africa; also, a Defense Transportation officer who had 
lived there for some years working in a shipping company, and had 
served in Africa with the Army during the war. Through the Medi- 
cal Division of the Foreign Service, I learned of a physician who had 
had 5 years in Peru, but now was an internist at the Ms avo Clinic. 
Again I was fortunate in securing his release for 3 months. So our 
little company of four was amazingly well equipped to bring back 
thoughtfully considered observations and impressions. 

In spite of our being on an official trip, we were fortunate in being 
able to go about very simply and without much official fanfare. This 
was important as | wanted to meet as many people in as many areas 
of living as possible. 

Except for the friendly understanding and gracious help of the many 
in top Government positions, and the countless number of just ordi- 
nary Pere ay people who gave so generously of their time and their 
ideas, I could not have experienced so much in so short a time. To 
them nal I feel a deep debt of gratitude and wish it were possible for 
me to express adequately my thanks and appreciation. 

Our all too short 3 months south and east of the Sahara was by way 
of being a marvelous adventure and I was happy to be able to cover 
costs out of my own, rather than the taxpayer’s, pocket. 

Through the use of commercial aircraft, trains, river boats, coast- 
wise freighters, cars and jeeps, we went to 24 countries and territories, 
stopping to see such United States consulates, embassies and liaison 
officers as we had south and east of the Sahara; talking with such heads 
of nations as President Tubman of Liberia, Sir Charles Arden Clarke 
and Prime Minister Nkrumah in Gold Coast, Prime Minister Strijdom 
in South Africa, the Emperor Haile Selassie and several of his ministers, 
American mission personnel in various areas—and oh, so many who 
were just people—men and women of Africa facing an unknown future. 
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Beginning in Dakar on September 3, 1955, we traveled 20,000 
miles in 99 days and made all too brief stays in 24 countries. 

The purposes of the trip were: 

1. To get a general impression of Africa, south and east of the 
Sahara Desert; the terrain, the climate, the health, the education, and 
the political situations. 

2. To talk with those in authority as well as with the rank and file. 

3. To bring back as much information as possible which might be 
of benefit’ to this committee, to the Congress as a whole, and to the 
Government and the people of the United States. 

4. To visit all embassies, consulates general, consulates, and liaison 
posts in the area. 

We kept before us at all times the purposes of the survey. 

In presenting this report I must emphasize the fact that the obser- 
vations and findings must be considered as of the time the mission 
was out there. Changes are occurring so rapidly in all parts of Africa 
that conditions as of this writing may be very different from what 
we saw and experienced. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO AFRICA 


THE LAND OF CHANGE 


The most significant single fact about Africa is that this huge con- 
tinent is in process of undergoing profound changes. These changes 
are evident even to an unpracticed eye, for the old and the new are 
side by side. The transition is an evolving process and seems to be 
an amalgamation of features from the indigenous civilizations and 
those of the superimposed white cultures, adopted, as it were, to meet 
the needs of an Africa striving to be part of a modern world. It 
should be noted, however, that the emergent African seems to be 
adapting himself to a new world of machines, commerce, sanitation, 
and other conveniences of our modern civilization so readily that the 
European has had to reorient his thinking on the capabilities of the 
African. In all sections of Africa the previously docile but marvel- 
ously adaptable servant of yesteryear is showing his master that he 
has mastered the arts of an alien civilization and is now ready to 
apply the lessons to change his own mode of life. Amd this mode of 
life includes not only the physical reshaping of his tribal and private 
life but also a reshaping of the type of rule for his future life. 

This future world includes political freedom for himself and co- 
existence for his previous master if that master can adapt his think- 
ing to the new concept of partnership. Otherwise the days of the 
white man are numbered. 

If the African can adapt the new economic life to his own use, then 


surely he will succeed as well in adapting his political outlook. 


MODERN-DAY CONCEPTS OF AFRICA 

Vastness 

Our American conceptions of distance are dwarfed by the sheer 
immensity of Africa. It occupies one-fourth of the world’s surface 
and measures 5,000 miles from north to south and 4,600 miles from 
east to west. This country of ours would fit into Africa more than 
three times. 
Climate 

It contains the Sahara Desert, the driest area on earth, as well as 
the wettest area in the British Cameroons where at Debundscha the 
rainfall is recorded at 400 inches a year. Her steaming jungles, dour 
mountains, and great river systems are beyond comprehension. 
Population 

Africa has some 200 million people who speak more than 700 dialects. 
Widely divergent peoples and cultures concentrate in certain river 
basins and coastal areas, notably on the West Coast, on the periphery 
of the Congo Basin, and on the highlands of Rhodesia, South and 
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Kast. Africa. Comparatively little is known of the backgrounds of 
many of the, as yet, primitive people who form the great majority 
of the population’ of the lands south of the Sahara. Recent archaeo- 
logical findings, however, indicate that these backgrounds go far into 
the past and suggest ever y possibility of highly developed early 
civilizations. One thing however, is clear: these many people have 
different origins, different languages, different traditions, all of which 
should be understood by those who want to deal intelligently with 
Africa. Nor may one forget that there is a minority population made 
up of whites and Indians that cannot be overlooked for it is the possible 
clash of races that could bring about great tragedies. 
Religions 

Religions also are many and varied. Islam is moving steadily into 
many of the countries of central and southeastern Africa. Christianity 
has had its missionaries there for many years. The untouched native 
Africans are largely animists or pagans. But one must not ignore the 
fact that they are believers, not atheists, though their gods are different 
from our own concept of deity. 


Raw materials 


Africa has but recently begun to develop her seemingly limitless 
resources. Already she supplies some rubber to the world in addition 
to 70 percent of its palm oil, 68 percent of its cocoa, great quantities of 
citrus fruits, coffee, sugar, and cotton. It produces 22 percent of 
the world’s smelter copper, half of its gold, almost all its diamonds, 
substantial qualities of manganese and chrome, and most of the highly 
strategic uranium and radium. The richness of Africa’s mineral 
wealth is startling. 


Needs 

Education is perhaps Africa’s greatest need. Disease is perhaps 
her greatest enemy. Many of her rivers are filled with the snails 
that play host to a parasite which causes bilharzia. Their borders 
harbor yellow fever and malaria mosquitos and the dread tsetse fly 
that attacks both animals and humans with sleeping sickness. Black- 
water fever and trachoma are responsible for much blindness. And 
there is dysentery, tropical yaws, leprosy, and tuberculosis and a host 
of other ills. 

Everywhere there is malnutrition largely due to lack of protein in 
their food. Such institutions as the Pasteur Institute in Dakar, the 
many research institutions all along the way such as the Rockefeller 
Institute of Virus Research in Entebbe in Uganda and our own 
wonderful Naval Medical Research Unit (NAMRU) in Cairo, are 
working literally day and night. 

Mission hospitals, Government hospitals and clinics with utterly 
consecrated personne! are fighting Africa’s battle against disease, 
grateful for such help as the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) and the World Health Organization (WHO) can give. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the United 
Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
are also rendering valiant service. In all their dependent overseas 
territories the metropolitan powers also have extensive developmental 
and welfare programs. 
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THE CONTINENT AS SUCH 


Inhospitable land 

Geologically Africa is one of the oldest of continents. Its coastline, 
worn smooth by the pounding seas, has few natural harbors. Most 
of Africa can be visualized as a vast plateau some 3,000 feet high, with 
an escarpment dropping abruptly to the sea within a few miles of 
the coastline. A large part of the high land has been washed clean 
of its fertile soil. The rivers, due to the escarpments, are not high- 
ways to or from the sea; rather are they barriers, many of them 
dangerous at that because of rapids and quick descent. 

The vast expanses of waste land, infertile to a large degree, and the 
extensive areas of marginal land where subsistence is a continuous 
struggle give little encouragement to human settlement. Nor is life 
much easier in the areas where rains are seasonal and torrential, where 
the tropical growth is luxurious, impenetrable, indescribably beautiful, 
and all too often unbelievably cruel. 

Yes, Africa is a country of great extremes and contrasts—in soil and 
vegetation, in numberless rivers, yet lack of cultivation, in poverty 
and bountiful crops, in heathen ignorance and professional literacy, in 
sickness and exuberance of life, in unexpressed sorrow yet joy evidenced 
in singing and dancing—land of contrasts such as pigmies less than 4 
feet tall and giants some 7 feet tall. 

Even the climate runs the gamut from driest Sahara Desert to 
tropical rain forests—from snow-capped Kilimanjaro practically 
astride the Equator, to the great basin of the Congo—and in addition, 
certain marvelously beautiful areas, with temperate climate unsur- 
passed anywhere. 

One can readily understand why, for so many centuries Africa was 
“a coast but not a continent.”’ One can appreciate why there was so 
little accurate information to be had well into the 19th century—and 
not too much today. In searching for information one is reminded 
of four short lines in Jonathan Swift’s poem A Rhapsody: 


“Geographers in Afric maps 
With savage pictures filled their gaps 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants—for want of towns.” 


A new day 


But those days are over. Modern invention is spanning the great and 
difficult distances—airfields, big and little, begin to find their way 
even into the jungles: to Dr. Harley’s . long time mission in Liberia; 
to Dr. Schweitzer at Lambarene in French Equatorial Africa; to the 
Northern Province of Nigeria on the edge of the Sahara; to many 
places until now quite inaccessible, in fact crisscrossing the great 
continent. 

Railways too are being extended, roads are being built, and work is 
underway to develop hydroelectric powe ronmany rivers. The attack 
on disease made possible by modern drugs is slowly but surely winning 
the terrible battle. Education is being made increasingly possible. 
Yes, today’s Africa has come a long way since yesterday. 

Africa’s geologic formation, climate, insects, and disease held the 
native peoples of the hinterland at primitive levels of existence, 
isolating them from cultural exchange with other peoples upon which 
the advancement of all civilization depends. But that is over. 
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Coming of the white man 

As for the Western world, only the hardy, only the daring risked 
their lives to enter before the end of the 19th century. So it came 
about that the native people were somewhat at the mercy of those who 
saw in the continent only its promise of vast profits. The story of 
slave raiding and callous foreign exploitation is too well known. But it 
is worth noting that the colonizers brought not only their plans for 
exploitation, but also the progress and culture of Western civilization 
with its foundation stones set deep into the principles of freedom and 
equality. By the very nature of their civilization, the Europeans 
destined themselves to an eventual exodus. It could be only a matter 
of time when the native people would be able to exist independently 
in a modern world, and so make demands for freedom and equality 
that cannot go unheeded. 

The newer life 

This ability to exist as equals has been given a great impetus in 
recent years as science has discovered new ways to cope with the 
difficulties raised by mother Nature. Now the airplane can span 
great geographic distances. New techniques in building roads and 
railroads can bring together neighbors who were once isolated from 
one another. These new inventions in communications and power- 
plant construction and previously mentioned factors are stimulating 
economic expansion and trade. Reclamation and conservation tec h- 
niques are bringing great waste areas to life. And, above all else, the 
remarkable discoveries in the medical sciences are reviving whole 
populations which have been decimated by countless diseases, bring- 
ing the assurance that the terrible battle against disease can and will 
be won. 

Nationalism 

Not only north of the Sahara, but in every corner of Africa the 
upsurge of nationalism begins to be a real factor in the thinking of 
natives and settlers alike. All dare to dream of the day when govern- 
ment will be in their own hands, though many realize that such changes 
take time. 

People who have been to Africa, who know by experience something 
of its vastness, its inaccessiblity, who have felt its strange, dark 
mystery, have been deeply stirred by its almost incredible possibili- 
ties. With but few exceptions they have found their own emotions 
shaken as never before by the power, the force that seems to well up 
out, of the very earth. They agree that it is as if a great giant stirred 
for the first time in many centuries, stretching himself, and opening 
his eyes upon an unknown and disturbing world. 


Contrasts 

Everyone who goes to Africa today and sees on one hand the 
primitive life of the desert, the jungle, the “bush’’ and on the other 
the modern cities, the hydroelectric dams, the railroads, the factories, 
the schools, the clinics and the hospitals, finds himself almost dazed 
by the impact of the incredible contrasts. 

It was this Africa of contrasts that we saw—its jungles and deserts, 
its granite mountains, its indescribable beauty, its cruelty, its ruth- 
lessness. And we glimpsed its vast wealth, its unbelievable possi- 
bilities. But, most important of all, we saw the people Kuropeans, 
Indians, Lebanese, Syrians, and oh, so many of the Africans, whose 
awakening will certainly affect the future of the world. 








AFRICA AND HER CURRENT GOVERNMENTS 


The French 

Technically, the French consider their “Black Africans” as French 
citizens, with many of the pertinent obligations and privileges. Their 
Africans elect their own representatives to the Paris Government. 
They have equal standing with the French deputies and senators. 
Socially, there is a tendency toward color separation, but this is not 
at all rigid. 

The Portuguese 

The Portuguese consider their African territories integral parts of 
Portugal. There is no color bar—nor any attempt at separation. 
By an interesting legal process a native, after proving himself literate 
in Portuguese, a Christian and financially responsible, may become an 
‘Assimilado.”’ 

The Belgians 

The Belgian Congo and its trusteeship of Ruanda-Urundi are gov- 
erned directly from Brussels. Local representation is virtually non- 
existent. Somewhat in compensation, however, the Belgians have 
been expanding programs for education, health, social welfare, and 
economic advantages. They are attempting to educate the masses, 
rather than to take the fewer more intelligent and give them special 
opportunities. We participated at the opening of the second year of 
their first university college (the Louvanium) at Leopoldville and 
were told that a second, a more technical university college is being 
built at Elisabethville. They too have a system whereby an African 
can “‘evolute” and become a Belgian. 

The British 

The British policies differ in each colony. Generally speaking, the 
native peoples are encouraged to govern themselves and to manage 
their own affairs, the British representatives acting somewhat as 
check valves. Britain seems to have faced up to the inevitable “take 
over” by the Africans and is attempting to train as many of them as 
possible in methods of government, appointing them to actual posi- 
tions to give on-the-job experience. 

Especially is this true in the Gold Coast, which has been promised 
its freedom in 1956, and in Nigeria, where the anticipation for like 
treatment in the near future is mounting. In the Gold Coast, Prime 
Minister Nkrumah, eager to see his country free, faces serious oppo- 
sition from the rich and powerful Ashanti who do not propose to aban- 
don their traditional tribal power. Who can prophesy the outcome? 
Yet, if freedom should mean a return to tribal war it will be tragic for 
all of Africa. 

The Central Federation of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland is moving more into the field of common responsibility 
and common work. It is here that amongst others the Capricorn 
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Society is trying to bring the races together for mutual benefit. It 
is here that we Americans can give of our know-how as in few of the 
areas. You can well imagine that there are many problems that must 
be worked out before the three separate provinces really become one 
well-functioning Federation. 

Troubled Kenya is far from being out of its Mau Mau troubles. I 
spent the night with young friends in the very heart of it all, in a 
charming little house whose windows were covered with barbed wire, 
with rockets ready to go off at the touch of a cord, and my host and 
hostess never without their guns. Yet, bit by bit the many Kikuyus 
under suspicion in the prison camps are being educated and freed to 
take up life again.! 

South Africa 

And South Africa. So utterly beautiful, so rich, so full of mis- 
understanding and fear. Everywhere there is the cloud of anger, of 
indignation too well known for me to discuss here. 

But much is being done in South Africa in the war against disease. 
Education, under their “Apartheid” laws is a complicated and ex- 
pensive matter with four separate school systems: white, colored, 
Indian, and African. One is impressed with the sincerity of the oppos- 
ing points of view. Certainly no one can prophesy what the results 
will be. One can but hope that a way will be found to bring about 
understanding and peace in that beautiful land. 


Ethiopra 

We did not confine ourselves to the dependent countries, but went 
also to Ethiopia where His Imperial Majesty the Emperor Haile 
Selassie has recently proclaimed a new constitution so as to build a 
more democratic government which, as the years pass, will be 


taken over more and more by the people through their freely elected 
parliament. 


Liberia 


In the free Republic of Liberia we found a nation beginning to take 
up its own destiny. There is no Metropole to teach them the way, 
but this way they are determined to find. The splendid Firestone 
rubber plantation and the smaller but no less successful privately 
owned plantations provide an ever-increasing income which should 
give them much-needed income for development. The fabulous 
Bomi Hills iron mine of the Liberia Mining Co., several German and 
Italian companies, the Goodrich Co. planting another tremendous 
area to rubber, should all mean better days for Liberia. 


Independent areas 


The independent nations are experimenting in a number of fields. 
Economically, Ethiopia and Liberia are encouraging new foreign 
investments. Socially the Union of South Africa and the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland are experimenting with new racial policies 
as far apart as the poles. Politically, Egypt is deeply involved in the 
affairs of the Near East. African countries begin to welcome American 
investments for it means that with the new industry will come other 
benefits so distinctive of our way of life. 


1 At present writing troops have been withdrawn and it is assumed that life has become more normal agains 
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The dependent territories 

The dependent territories are beginning to change their relationships 
with their mother countries. Of the British areas, the Gold Coast 
is very close to sovereignty; Nigeria hopes to follow shortly and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is considering dominion status. 
French territories in North Africa are in rebellion and those south of 
the Sahara are restive and anxious for more African representation 
in the local governments. In the Belgian Congo the Africans seem 
temporarily satisfied with their constantly improving educational and 
economic standards, but they cannot be expected to remain immune 
indefinitely to the fever of nationalism. 

Variant policies 

Few countries in Africa are free nations. Except for Liberia, South 
Africa, Ethiopia, Libya, Egypt, Tunisia, and Morocco all are trustee- 
ships, colonies, or protectorates of Spain, Portugal, Belgium, France, 
and England. Soon after we left, the Sudan achieved her inde- 
pendence. The Gold Coast anticipates autonomy some time this 
year and Nigeria hopes to be not far behind. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the various Ambassadors in Washington 
in alerting those in authority in their respective areas, and to the 
great courtesies they in turn extended to us, we felt very welcome, 
Certainly we appreciated the opportunities given us everywhere to 
see and to experience what it is that each metropole country is doing. 
We infinitely regretted that a very tight schedule prevented our 
visiting any of the Spanish areas. 

It became evident as we went from one land to the next that the 
responsible countries are most definitely trying to raise the standard 
of living of the people in their areas. It is a far cry from the horrors of 
the slave trade to the literally hundreds and thousands of schools, 
clinics, and hospitals, of ever more decent housing, of better and better 
employment and more nearly adequate pay. 

It was good to see the tremendous housing programs everywhere— 
the hospitals and dispensaries, the clinics and the maternity homes, 
And of course in every country the missions, both Catholic and 
Protestant, are responsible for a great deal of the education and the 
staffing of the health and educational work. It seemed to us that 
while each metropole country had its own special methods and 
its own program, all were moving along roads that will bring in- 
creasing development. 

Unfriendly influence 

Nor can we close our eyes to Russia’s invasion of Africa. Just as 
she took hundreds of students from China and gave them education 
in their Communist schools so is she doing with hundreds of starry- 
eyed young Africans who see only the vision of freedom that is told 
them. 

Fundamentally the African is a deeply religious person and would 
accept an irreligious philosophy only if the others fail him. It is 
here that our responsibility is so great. In our ignorance of their 
traditions, their mores, even of their history, we are not meeting their 


deeper need nor are we serving them in their search for the knowledge 
that will make freedom possible and secure. 








THE UNITED STATES AND AFRICA 


Our national interests 

The United States has certain general goals in Africa, namely, an 
interest in the evolution of Africa in a manner not inimical to our 
democratic type of government; the exclusion of influences unfriendly 
to our way of life; the hope of havi ing access to the raw materials of 
that continent, especially to safeguard our minimum strategic needs; 
to increase our trade with all African countries; and to exercise a moral 
leadership as befits our honorable traditions. 

The United States, in its position of leadership in the free world, 
cannot sidestep its responsibility in the unfoldment of Africa. We 
must take a deep interest in the social, economic, and political changes 
taking place in that great continent since they affect our own national 
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goals. The foundations are being laid today upon which Africa will 
play a new and larger role in the future of the world. We can no 
longer permit ourselves either apathy or ignorance in the matter of 
Africa. Already she is moving into today’s world, challenging our 
ignorance at every point. 

The need for understanding 

As we went from country to country it was brought home to us 
that the impact of European culture has brought much good but 
also some evil to Africa. On every side we saw dramatic “evidence 
that the western philosophy of freedom had given the African an 
ever-increasing sense that not only must he learn the new ways, 
but he must preserve the best of his own culture. These two urges 
have been combined giving him incentives to resist European domina- 
tion while building his own knowledge, capacity, and strength. 

These are but some of the matters about which we here in the 
United States know all too litthe—matters that we must not only 
become aware of but must understand, lest we fail to earn the friend- 
ship of the people of this great continent for is it not ‘the continent 
God has held in reserve.” 

As the countries are freed from foreign domination and take full 
responsibility for themselves we shall no longer have to approach 
the major part of Africa through the me tropole colonial powers, but 
shall be dealing directly with the native Africans themselves. This 
fact alone should be cause enough for us to use every means in our 
power to understand them, to win their confidence, their friendship 
and their regard. The time for this is not next vear, nor 5 years from 
now—the time is now. 

Although this mission placed its emphasis upon the many millions 
of native peoples of this vast continent it at no time lost sight of the 
fact that some 5 million Europeans call Africa their homeland. 
In South Africa, in the Central Federation, in Kenya, and others as 
well as in French and Portuguese areas we made every effort to 
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understand their points of view. Certainly they have done and are 
doing much to raise the standard of living of all the people, to pro- 
vide education and to combat disease. 

In addition to the Europeans there are some 1 million Asians and 
related peoples whose problems loom large in several areas. Par- 
ticularly do they want political equality. 

Limited United States representation 

Possibly also the fact that we have so few diplomatic posts in Africa 
and that even these are drastically hampered by too few funds may be 
a rather fundamental reason for the difficulty one has in securing such 
information as for instance, comparisons of health and living stand- 
ards, of gross national products, per capita incomes, etc. 

Raw materials 

Africa is of great importance to the free world, especially perhaps 
to the United States. Its apparently limitless raw materials, almost 
all of them important to us, would seem to offer a useful exchange; 
for Africa is today becoming one of the greatest markets of the world 
not only for all the thousand and one gadgets we make for the easing 
of life, but for heavy industry as well. Surely this economic potential 
is one the United States cannot afford to overlook. 

Our relationships 

This mission returned from Africa with the impression that—in a 
general sense—relations are good between our country and the people 
on the African Continent. 

But it was also apparent that Americans today are not prepared to 
deal with the newly emergent Africa, nor are Africans able to under- 
stand the fundamentals of American interests and philosophies 
factors which may become more apparent as Americans and Africans 
have more direct relationships. 

Possibly some of our ignorance of Africa here in the United States 
is somewhat due to the lack of information available and the fact 
that much of it is scattered about the country in a few libraries and 
universities. 
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THE AFRICA WE VISITED 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


We entered Africa by plane at Dakar at sundown on September 2, 
1955, and found ourselves in a kaleidoscope of color that seemed to 
reflect the glory of the heavens and proved to be symptomatic of the 
colorful lands in Africa that we were to see. Dakar, capital of French 
West Africa, reaching out as it does into the Atlantic, has little but 
desert to the east. It is a city strangely un-African, oddly French, 
a curious gateway to this great, little known continent of Africa, of 
which French West Africa is such a significant part. 

The land and people 

French West Africa, 1,700 miles across the Atlantic Ocean from 
Brazil, covers 1,815,000 square miles or over one-sixth of this vast 
African Continent, is 8 times the size of France or three-fifths the 
size of the United States. 

Two great rivers, the Senegal and the Niger form the natural 
gateways to the interior. Vegetation zones range from the Sahara 
Desert to the Sudanese savannah country to the unbroken tropical 
forest of Guinea. 

The climate varies extremely from the rainless continental desert 
of the north to the south with its long rainy season. Rainfall is 
heaviest in the forest areas, ranging from 55 to 170 inches in the south. 
Average annual temperatures fluctuate between 77° to 88° F. 

The population was estimated at 17,361,000 in 1954, with about 
62,000 non-Africans. Most of these are French, 

The non-African population is concentrated in the major ports and 
administrative centers. The Africans are scattered widely with about 
4 million living within 200 miles of the coast and the rest inland. 
Their customs, religion, and social development differ widely. The 
native population is approximately 50 percent Mohammedan and 
most of the rest still pagan. About 120 indigenous languages are 
spoken, but the official language of the Federation is French. 
Government 

French West Africa comprises a federated union of eight colonies: 
Senegal, Mauritania, Sudan, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volta, Dahomey, and Niger. The Federation is one of the constituent 
parts of the French Union, all its people being citizens of France under 
the Constitution of the Fourth Republic of France of 1946. The 
territory is supervised by a French High Commissioner responsible 
only to the French Minister of Overseas Territories and a Grand 
Council. Each of the eight territories has its own governor and is 
financially and administratively autonomous. In addition, each 
territory has its own elective assembly and also sends representatives 
to the Grand Council in Dakar. The people elect representatives 
for the various levels of local government. Also, they elect a dele- 
gation of 68 to represent them in Paris: 20 senators and 21 deputies 
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in the French Parliament and 27 counselors in the Assembly of the 
French Union. About two-thirds of the representatives are native 
Africans. 

Economic developments 

Agriculture is the backbone of the economy of French West Africa. 
It is estimated that 96 percent of all people derive their living from 
agricultural and pastoral activities. More than 90 percent of all 
exports are agricultural products. The most important export 
products are peanuts and peanut oil, coffee, cocoa, palm kernels and 
palm oil, bananas, and timber. In general, the French economic 
policy toward French West Africa is that of a closed circuit trading 
relationship. In other words, France guarantees a market for the 
principal agricultural commodities at well above world prices. But, 
on the other hand, prices paid in French West Africa for products 
imported from France are considerably higher than prices paid for simi- 
lar products in neighboring British territories. In general, the French 
Union takes and supplies most of the products imported and exported. 

The United States is the largest single importer and exporter outside 
the French Union with which French West Africa trades. The French 
Union takes 78 percent of exports and furnishes 75 percent of imports. 
The United States, during 1954, imported $26 million worth, or 8 per- 
cent of all exports from French West Africa, and supplied $3.5 million, 
or 3.5 percent of all imports by French West Africa. For example, 
during 1954 the United States imported 13,666 tons of coffee, 10,300 
tons of cocoa, and 14,000 tons of lumber. 

Mining development is very elementary with a little iron ore and 
bauxite being exported. There are few industries, except oil extrac- 
tion plants, two textile mills, a cement factory, and some small indus- 
tries producing primary food items. 

Transportation in the vast area is very poor because of the great 
distances. However, a few main roads are being developed through- 
out the territory, railway lines are also being extended ($7.5 million 
have been borrowed from the International Bank for diesel locomo- 
tives) and river navigation is also being expanded. Roads, ports, 
airports, power and large-scale mechanized cultivations were devel- 
oped under the first 4-year plan for communications ending in 1952, 
with the second 4-vear plan, beginning in 1954, devoted to raising the 
standard of living in the villages by increasing agricultural production 
and developing mineral resources. 

In general, it may be said that French West Africa is a vast though 
poor area. It is poor in climate, population, soils, mineral and 
fuel resources, transportation facilities and potentialities for diver- 
sification. Vast areas comprising nearly one-third of the land sur- 
face are inhabited at best by a few wandering herdsmen. Another 
third of the vast area gets sufficient rainfall to support a population 
only at or near subsistence level. The other third, comprising half 
of Senegal, most of French Guinea, the Ivory C oast, and parts of the 
Upper Volta and Dahomey, provide by far the majority of exports 
and thus the income of the whole area. 
tducation 

Seventeen percent of the French West Africa budget is programed 
for education. For the 17 million inhabitants there are 1,264 ele- 
mentary schools, 36 secondary schools and 18 vocational schools, with 
some 200,000 pupils attending 1,409 public and private schools, 
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Seareely 7 percent of all school-age children attend school, partly 
due to the resistance of the Moslem areas. 

In general, a very efficient organization for primary and secondary 
education exists. ‘Technical schools and colleges are being expanded. 

Higher education is being fostered by the Institute of Higher 
Studies at Dakar and is connected with French universities. The 
school of medicine is receiving increasing attention. 

Other institutes deal with veterinary and tropical diseases, agri- 
cultural research, leprosy and yellow fever. 
Labor 

All labor in French West Africa is controlled under the Overseas 
Labor Code as promulgated in 1952. The code guarantees social 
emancipation, collective bargaining, right to join a union, and to strike. 
Three hundred and forty unions are grouped in three federations. The 
nonagricultural labor force comprises almost 2.5 percent of the total 
population—less than 400,000 workers. Of this total less than 70,000, 
white and African, belong to unions. Each year promising African 
leaders are sent to Paris for training at the CGT headquarters. 
Whether these returning local leaders are indoctrinated by French 
Communist tendencies is problematical. 


Health 


General Talec, Director of Health and Sanitation of the Federation, 
is faced with a colossal problem. Malaria and intestinal infections 
such as dysentery, typhoid, and diarrhea abound. Tuberculosis, 
tetanus, yellow fever, yaws, leprosy and other infectious diseases exist 
in considerable degree. 

Fortunately there was established in Dakar some years ago a branch 
of the Pasteur Institute now under the able direction of Dr. J. Naigret 
Here there is an ever broadening research program in process with an 
increasing vaccine and serum produc tion. Modern antibiotics, drugs, 
and serums are shipped under faultless conditions to all areas of the 
federation, one important process being the 4 million vaccinations for 
yellow fever a year. 

Tuberculosis alone presents the health department with a great 

roblem. Dakar has some 4,000 open, active cases for which only 100 
bade are available. General Talec told us that mobile units for X-ray 
surveys have just been secured and started on their way. As yet there 
is not even a plan for treatment facilities for the cases that will be 
found in the hinterland. He counts upon the very magnitude of possi- 
ble cases to bring about necessary action by the administration. 

Connected with the cottage-type general hospital in Dakar is a 
separate modern blood building where blood is stored and shipped out. 
Here also is a very well equipped small surgical building. The ma- 
ternity hospital is entirely away from the Hopital A.-le-Dantec and is 
staffed by the deeply beloved Franciscan Sisters 

The French very evidently feel their responsibility for the health 
of their people. We were advised that there are 25 hospitals, 175 
medical centers and hundreds of dispensaries, health units and ma- 
ternity centers in addition to special installations for the treatment of 
sleeping sickness, leprosy, ete. There are 612 physicians, mostly of 
high caliber, trained largely in France, 3,765 nurses, and 417 midwives. 
What the actual standard of training for nurses and midwives is was 
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difficult to ascertain. Certainly it would be somewhat influenced by 
the inadequate training facilities and inadequate education. 

As part of the great 10- year development program (FIDES) for the 

whole French Union a public-health program in French West Africa 
envisions the setting up of hospital establishments in the major popu- 
lation areas, ambulance units to be centered in areas contiguous to the 
cities, increased treatment of social diseases and finally the expansion 
of medical training facilities at the Dakar School of Medicine. 
In passing, it should be noted that only 300 students from French 
West Africa are pursuing higher education in France. No French 
Africans have ever come to the United States because of the language 
difficulty. Training scholarships in public health and medicine might 
be welcomed. 


Social developments 

Although all inhabitants are French citizens, a paternalistic atti- 
tude exists insofar as it concerns education, labor, and government. 
Social intercourse on an equality basis is seen only in business circles. 
The French say that the educative process is going to take some time. 
Political education is proceeding slowly since illiteracy abounds. Na- 
tionalistic movements or parties, such as exist in North Africa, are 
not evident. However, an indigenous African press is growing. 
Certainly Afrique Noire is highly regarded in all of West Africa as 
symbolizing the expressions of the African for freedom. 

The status of women is subservient except in the larger towns where 
access to education and trading opportunities provides escape as well 
as possible chances for uplift. 

Impressions of Dakar 

Dakar, the capital of French West Africa, is on the extreme western 
point of Senegal and at present is one of the largest and best ports in 
the Federation. It was in this harbor that, in World War II, the 
French South Atlantic Fleet made its historic switch to General 
DeGaulle’s Free French forces. Today it focuses a heavy three-way 
movement of trade between Europe, Africa, and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Its airport is a main airstop between Europe and South 
America with 12 international airlines using its modern Yoff Airport. 
Truly a strategic spot for the free world. 

Probably the outstanding characteristic of Dakar today is its fan- 
tastic economic expansion. Business blocks with buildings as high 
as 16 stories are being built. Both the airport and harbor facilities 
are being tremendously expanded. 

Improved electric, water, urban bus and railway services are a 
feature of this phenomenal growth which makes the reports of steady 
increase in trade, in commerce and shipping and even in light industry 
readily believable. 

In Dakar the French have begun with fundamentals as regards the 
health of the people of the Federation. Sewer and water pipes 
are being laid as rapidly as possible. Constant spraying in Dakar 
proper has practically removed the mosquitoes, but outside the 
sprayed limits one has to be careful. 

Recognizing that inadequate housing breeds physical, moral, and 
even political disease a concerted and effective attack is being mace 
upon the housing problem. All classes of Africans from the poorest 
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laborer to the elite “fonctionnaire’—or small-business man—are 
being considered. Various financing schemes are being set up to 
meet different situations in order to give every encouragement to the 
African to own, maintain, and take pride in his home. Utilities are 
not forgotten and one can believe that squalid slums may soon be a 
thing of the past. 

New industries build housing for their employees, finding this 
economically sound as it greatly reduces the labor turnover. 

In the very sizable native city—the Medina—adjacent to Dakar, 
the problem is far greater. But here the government has begun to 
put in wide streets with sewers, electricity, and water. The older 
houses are little more than shacks (made of bits of wood, oil tins, woven 
erasses, etc.) but new houses are being built—their yards planted with 
grass, flowers, and even shrubs and young shade and fruit trees such 
as the mango. The women seemed to take considerable pride in 
keeping their houses clean. 
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IVORY COAST—ABIDJAN 


The terrain of French West Africa measures some 2,100 miles by 
1,400 in its extreme dimensions. Abidjan, the major city of the 
Ivory Coast, is substantially farther from Dakar than New Orleans 
is from Washington. Climate and general conditions differ widely. 
The city of some 110,000 people, has grown remarkably since the 
opening of a sheltered harbor in 1952. In 1954 the port handled 
750,000 tons of produce, principally bananas, cocoa, coffee, palm oil, 
and timber, in addition to diamonds from the rapidly developing 
mining industry upcountry. 

Climatically the Ivory Coast is more fortunate than Senegal, for 
Abidjan has a large rich hinterland with an adequate rainfall which 
suggests that its potentialities probably exceed those of Dakar which 
has but the one crop (peanuts) for actual export. 

Abidjan is in the midst of a tremendous building boom, such as the 
construction of deepwater quays, hotels, apartment blocks, commer- 
cial buildings as well as well-planned residential sections, some of 
which are already occupied. In less than 5 vears Abidjan has changed 
from a a ‘epy tropical port to a bustling, aggressive city. 

Great emphasis has been placed upon African housing. Roads and 
publie utilities are considered basic. Hospitals, neighborhood dis- 
pensaries, schools, and social centers are vital parts of this rapidly 
developing program, 

Abidjan’s amazing growth with its vital spirit of progress is partly 
due to the present French effort of appointing young men to her 
colonial posts. This new generation of colonial officials hardly re- 
member the pre-World War II attitude toward the African. Rela- 
tively free ‘¢ from prejudice, with a realistic attitude on racial questions, 
these young officials represent France’s main hope for creating a 
modern African society which will remain a Western asset. Although 
current governmental policies come to Abidjan from Paris via Dakar, 
Governor Messmer and the young, progressive men on his staff are 
definitely responsible for the unusually energetic way in which these 
policies are being carried out, 

luch can be expected from the Ivory Coast in the next few years, 
so much so that the opening of a United States consulate there would 
seem to be imperative. 
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LIBERIA 


The Republic of Liberia on Africa’s west coast is the only African 
country: ruled solely by Africans. 


The land and people 


Liberia, comprising 43,000 square miles or about the size of Ohio, 
lies 6° north of the Equator in a hot and phenomenally wet climate. 
The low coastal regions rise rapidly to ill-defined plateaus covered by 
immense tropical forests. 

The population has been estimated at 1,500,000 people and consists 
of approximately 40,000 Americo-Liberians (desceadants of freed 
slaves) who are in political control, and indigenous tribes who fall into 
five main ethnological groups. Some 28 dialects are spoken by 
Liberians, and one would need to speak about 10 of these to be under- 
stood by most of the tribal people. English is the official language of 
the country, but few native Liberians can speak it. 

Most of the people live in tribal villages and derive their subsistence 
from agricultural activities by collecting palm kernels, palm oil, 
rubber and manioc. The capital city is Monrovia, with a population 
of roughly 35,000 people. No town in the hinterland exceeds 5,000 
in population. 


History 

In 1822 the American Colonization Society began sending freed 
United States slaves to Africa’s “Grain oO ast,’ about 13,000 of whom 
established the sovereign Repdlilic of Liberia in 1847. The new 


nation adopted a form of Sacig closely patterned after our 
own, with sang legislative and judicial branches. Even its flag 
resembles ours. The capital, Monrovia, was named for President 
Monroe, and several of its big frame houses resemble the old mansions 
of Virginia and Georgia. Pressed upon by the French on one side 
and the British on the other, the little country had pretty hard 
sledding in the earlier vears. 

Although the groundwork was laid for a government of the people, 
circumstances conspired against their welfare. The tropical climate, 
with its average of 150 to 200 inches of rain per year, the thick and 
dangerous jungles and the harsh economic problems provided almost 
insurmountable difficulties for one of the few independent nations on 
this vast continent. To this day, Liberia has but 800 miles of roads, 
most of which are impassible during the wet season. There is but one 
railway line, 43 miles long, and barely any locally operated industry. 

But despite Liberia’s desperate ly poor conditions the past genera- 
tion, especially during the last 15 years, has produced advances which 
bespeak a future for Liberia envisioned by its founders. 


Y 
Government 


Liberia has a republican form of government. Like the United 
States it has three coordinated branches: executive, legislative, and 
judicial. Only persons of African descent may be citizens or may 
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own land of any kind. One of the qualifications for voting and holding 
office is property ownership. Women were given the right to vote in 
1945. 

William V.S. Tubman has been the President since 1944. He was 
elected to another 4-year term late in 1955. President Tubman has 
had much prior Government service and his forebears had a long 
record of public service. Although he has the reputation of being 
somewhat dictatorial he gives the impression of being a warm, out- 
going man with a passion for hard work. He is without question the 
outstanding man in the Liberian Government today. 

When questioned as to the type of program he would sponsor during 
the next year he responded that, while it was not final, he would like 
to give the development of better roads his first priority. He added 
that goods had to be moved throughout the country before Liberia 
could hope to make real economic progress. He said he would give 
encouragement to development of mineral resources and expressed 
much pleasure with the current status of foreign concessions. 

He also wanted to do something promptly ‘about the health of his 
people. He said he hoped eventually to have a hospital in every 
county and proviuce of the country, adding that he hoped to see a 
Government school in every county. 

Asked about the adequacy ot the United States technical-assistance 
program in Liberia, the President said that he was pleased with the 
results achieved and with the evaluation reports of the Joint United 
States-Liberian Commission for Economic Development. He par- 
ticularly liked the technical-assistance effort because of its spirit of 
“do it now.”’ 

His achievements of the past 10 years were discussed and he was 
frank to note some of the obstacles that he had surmounted and others 
that had yet to be overcome. Certainly the blandishments of a 
Russian trade offer or economic assistance have fallen on unresponsive 
ears. 

Economic developments 

Except for the several large concessions engaged in the growing 
of rubber, cocoa and palm oil and iron ore mining, the total economy 
of the country is based on primitive agriculture and forestry. 

Liberia produced rubber of a sort many years before Firestone 
procured interests in 1926 op a vast acreage (1 million) suitable for 
growing Brazilian rubber trees. Until the present they have only 
80,000 acres planted in producing trees with something under 10,000 
more in immature trees. The annual shipment of rubber to the United 
States averages more than 40,000 tons. The company employs some 
25,000 and supplies them with homes built largely of the brick and tile 
made on the plantation. Some 600,000 pounds of soap also are made 
for plantation use. 

Although the company does not urge its workers to bring their 
families they are welcome to come and many do. The company 
provides excellent schools for the children (something just under 1,500) 
and has trade schools for adults, in skilled and semiskilled fields. 
All workers and their families have access to free clinics, and are 
cared for exceedingly well in the excellent little hospital to which 
additions are being made this year. Company stores make shopping 
a simple matter and serve a double purpose in that they make modern 
merchandise and methods available. 
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Quite recently the Goodrich Rubber Co. also secured a rubber 
concession (600,000 acres). The pla anted acreage will not come into 
production, however, for some 5 to 7 years. 

Liberia’s one railroad runs from Monrovia to Bomi Hills, thanks 
to the Liberia Mining Co. and its president, Mr. Lansdell Christie, 
who purchased the original concession from a Swiss company and 
started developing one of the richest iron-ore deposits known. Ore 
shipments began in 1951 and are well over 1,300,000 tons annually 
of an ore so rich that it can be used almost like scrap. Reserves are 
estimated at something more than 130 million tons. Since the initial 
venture Republic Steel has bought 61.75 percent of the stock. 

Starting with a progressive labor policy which is being steadily 
continued, Africans are being trained and utilized to the fullest extent 
of their capacity, performing jobs which in other African areas would 
never be entrusted to non-E uropeans. ‘This method has paid off 
in the form of efficient, safe operation. Great emphasis is also placed 
on education and health and the company operates a modern 25-bed 
hospital for its own employees. The result is that the whole African 
living standard in the area of the mine is steadily improving. 

Another American company organized by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
in 1947 and owned half by himself, and half by the Liberian Govern- 
ment, the Liberia Co., had high hopes until it ran into difficulties. At 
the moment it still holds a concession of 25,000 acres of which 4,000 
are planted in cocoa. 

Several other companies have. received concessions. A German 
concern called the Society for the Utilization of Vegetal Raw Materials 
is developing oil palms, cocoa, and coffee. A Spanish firm (Ramos 
Associates) is exploiting forest products. The German African 
Fruit Co. has a 600,000-acre concession to develop bananas, lumber, 
roads, and other waterways. The Liberian American Minerals Co. 
has a nonexclusive concession over 500 square miles to develop iron 
ore, manganese, bauxite and oil. 


Health 


In health and sanitation, Liberia has inherited all the problems of 
the African continent. Widespread tropical diseases, little money, no 
education of vast segments of its people, few trained technicians and 
physicians, much superstition to overcome, large inaccessible regions 
and poor communications would seem to present an insuperable 
problem. Malaria alone is considered to have an incidence of 100 per- 
cent. 

A Point 4 project in nursing training has begun, Miss Katharine 
Marshall who took her graduate work in teacher training at Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio, heading it up. Much is 
needed to bring the hospital up to a standard in which such teaching 
can be made acceptable. This combined with the very inadequate 
standards of education would seem to indicate that progress would be 
slow. However, the United States has joined with the Liberian 
Government in establishing an elementary school for teacher training 
which should prove of major help. 

Healthwise the chief problem in Liberia is the lack of trained 
medical personnel, but this need will be overcome under the aggressive 
educational policies being initiated. 
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Education 


Until very recently most of the education was done by the mis- 
sionaries. A new program is being inaugurated for which it is pro- 
posed to use 10 percent of the annual budget. This too will be slow 
because of the shortage of teachers. There are just under 1,480 of 
these and the need is for 24,000. So far only 10 percent of the 
children of school age are in schools of any kind. Secondary schools 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Attention is now being directed to an improved teacher training 
system; introduction of a modern flexible course of study at the 
elementary school level which includes courses in agricultural and 
manual training; strengthening of the University of Liberia with the 
development of science and mathematics instruction; and the building 
of many new schools. In addition to the university there is also the 
Booker Washington Institute, which is a trade and vocational institute, 
the College of West Africa (Methodist) and Cuttington College. 

Since the end of World War II approximately 200 Liberian students 
have come to the United States for study. This number could well 
be increased. 

Our mission found itself deeply moved by all the good things 
Liberia is still without, and vividly challenged to see how her wealth 
can be exploited to the advantage of her people. 

United States Government-United Nations Assistance 

Governmentally the United States has participated in various 
constructive activities in Liberia not the least of which was Roberts 
Field and the William Tubman Bridge, as well as the building of the 
modern port of Monrovia during World War II with lend-lease 
assistance. 

After Point 4 came into being Liberia in 1950 signed an agreement 
with the United States covering possible assistance for her entire 
economy: public health, public works, agriculture, Government 
services, and education. Liberia’s share adds up to one-seventh 
of the total national budget and will increase as the 5-year plan 
develops. The Export-Import Bank has made loans of some $64 
million for roads, water, sewers, etc. In addition Liberia is being 
assisted by UNESCO and WHO to good effect. 

The International Cooperation Administration mission has done 
valiant work in teaching methods for increasing agricultural productiv- 
ity. Certainly the Liberians are most eager to learn as evidenced by 
the numerous successful swamp rice developments. 

The United States is encouraging investment in Liberia and is 
trying to make that country a show window for the American way of 
life in black Africa. 








THE GOLD COAST 
The land and people 


A British colony, the Gold Coast owes its name to the traders of the 
15th century who found gold in common use among the natives. Half 
of the terrain is less than 500 feet above sea level which gives it a 
difficult climate, and an early reputation, with Nigeria, of being ‘‘the 
white man’s grave.” 

Situated in the middle of Africa’s west coast a few degrees north of 
the Equator, it is a country of 91,842 square miles approximately the 
size of Illinois and Indiana with a population of about 4,250,000 made 
up of more than 20 tribes. 


Government 

Three political subdivisions differing widely in backgrounds and 
points of view—the Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern Territories are 
anticipating autonomy within the British Commonwealth in the near 
future. Such a step is dependent, however, upon the results of the 
anticipated general election. The results of this election and the con- 
sequent freedom that is so eagerly hoped for is being watched by every 
country in Africa as well as by American Negroes, many of whose 
forebears came from this area. 

Realizing that the various countries that are now British colonies 
and protectorates are moving very definitely toward the moment 
when they will demand their freedom, Great Britain has for years 
been seeking out the more intelligent, making education and experience 
in government possible to them. Although the Gold Coast is technic- 
ally a British colony and protectorate, recent constitutional advances 
have given it over largely to the Africans. The natives hold independ- 
ent elections in which the major number of representatives in their 
assembly are elected. In addition almost every Government post 
has as its second in command an African and many top positions also 
are held by Africans. Most of these hold degrees from Oxford or 
Cambridge, with their original work at Achimota College in the out- 
skirts of Accra. 

The Prime Minister, 46-year-old Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, after grad- 
uating from Ac ‘himota C ollege came to the United States. Here he 
attended Lincoln University in Pennsylvania earning degrees in theol- 
ogy and science as well as the more usual bachelor of arts and master 
of arts. A man of unusual inte lligence, he is ambitious and politically 
wise. 

There are two major political parties in the Gold Coast: (1) The Con- 
vention Peoples’ Party of which Nkrumah is the head and which 
holds the majority of seats in the Legislative Assembly; (2) the Na- 
tional Liberation Movement largely Ashanti, a serious opposition 
to any ruler. To understand this opposition movement one must 
remember that it was the Ashanti who fought eight ferocious wars 
with the British before they accepted British rule in 1901. One must 
also recognize the intense tribal unity that exists. One must realize 
the power of the tradition of the Golden Stool containing the soul of 
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the Ashanti people and which is said to have fallen from heaven in 
1700. Their strongest opposition rests upon the fact that Nkrumah 
proposes to abolish the tribal chiefs and with them all tribal disciplines 
and restraints. They argue that before such action is taken the people 
should be taught the value and the power of central government 
restraints. So far their opposition is very strong, bordering upon the 
fanatic. 

Early in 1955 there was a dangerous rioting in Ashanti country 
caused partly by a drop in cocoa prices. But the Prime Minister was 
made aware of the seriousness of this opposition and was somewhat 
shaken in his own certainty of re-election. 

Whatever the outcome of the Gold Coast’s evolution, all of Africa 
is watching with eagerness and hope. If all goes as planned she will be 
the first African-governed country to become a member of the 
Commonwealth. 


Health 


Tropical diseases such as malaria, leprosy, guinea worm, tuber- 
culosis, yaws, trypanosomiasis, and onchocerciasis are rampant. Our 
mission was encouraged by the large numbers of governmental per- 
sonnel engaged in public health. 

Government medical services are maintained in all three territories 
as well as Northern and Southern Togoland, the U. N. trusteeship 
areas administered by the Gold Coast. Our visiting mission took 
great pains to visit hospitals at Accra and some mission stations. 
Health services in the Gold Coast are supplied so as to cover all 
aspects of disease in every section of the country. Child welfare 
clinics and antenatal maternity services are to be found in all areas. 
Mobile clinics are available in the less densely populated areas. 
Medical field units conduct campaigns wherever epidemics break out. 

Leprosy, that scourge of the Tropics, is being treated extensively by 
sulfone drugs. In 1954, 19,000 outpatients were treated weekly at 
250 centers. 

Although there are no centers for training students in medicine or 
dental surgery our mission noted with enthusiasm the large number of 
hospitals giving training for registered nurses , midwifery, health 
visitors, and sanitary inspectors. 


tducation 


In 1952 an accelerated development plan for education was started 
so as to expand the facilities for primary and middle education; that 
is for the first 6 years of vernacular instruction and English. By 
the end of 1954, 510,000 pupils were enrolled. Secondary schools 
were equally expanded; over 10,000 pupils were enrolled in 40 schools 
for the 4-year courses. Three trade schools, 1 in each of the 3 areas, 
provided technical training for over 400 pupils. 

As part, of the plan 11 teacher- training colleges were operated with 
an output of 1,109 in 1953 and 1,397 in 1954. 

The two institutions of higher learning, the University College of 
the Gold Coast and the Kumasi College of Technology are attracting 
students from all of the west coast and exerting an influence for 
African educators that is inestimable. 

If you grant responsibility, you call out a sense of responsibility. 
Thus the maintenance of democratic institutions must be of primary 
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importance when self-government is given. Prerequisite are the 
institutions for administering justice and parliamentary government 
which will not break down and allow power to slip into the hands of a 
single tribe, clique, or one individual. 

Certainly the west coast is fortunate that although it consists of 
a multisocial grouping, the constituent parts are all African tribes. 
James Aggrey, that notable African educator of the Gold Coast, felt 
that race relations could be settled and harmony in political stability 
achieved by agreement between white and black even as the black 
and white keys of a piano should be played to obtain harmony. 
The cry of the nationalist leaders has been lately that the Englishman 
should get off the piano stool and let them play for a change. 


Economic developments 


The Gold Coast is one of the richest of British dependencies. It 
is the world’s leading producer of cocoa, exporting more than one-third 
of the total world supply, and one of the world’s principal exporters of 
manganese, a metal vital to steel and other strategic production. It 
also produces many other agricultural, mineral and forest products. 
The United States buys 60 percent of the Gold Coast manganese, 40 
percent of its timber and 30 percent of its cocoa. 

One of the economic strengths of the Gold Coast is that agricul- 
tural products, especially cocoa, are produced chiefly by small inde- 
pendent African farmers. However, a definite weakness is the heavy 
dependence of the Gold Coast on cocoa, a product subject to wide 
price fluctuations on the world market. 

The seat of government, Accra, is one of the largest offshore ports in 
the world. ‘There the ships lie quite far out and small boats manned 
by Africans with curious handshaped paddles handle imports and 
exports. Through this port passes about one-third of the Gold Coast 
trade. 

The great white Christiansborg Castle—the residence of the 
British Governor—was originally built by the Portuguese with 2 or 3 
layers of underground dungeons, used for prisoners and slaves. The 
British bombed it while the Germans were in it and utilizing the 
necessity for repairs made it a pleasant, commodious, and practical 
residence. 


Women on the Gold Coast 


One of the most interesting facts about the evolution of the people 
of the Gold Coast is the power of their women. This is traditional to 
their tribal life but it has carried over to the highest political organiza- 
tion. The women are in charge of almost all the markets and as 
the market is the central meeting place, these women are becoming a 
real force in politics. The head of the women’s organization escorted 
us through the colorful Accra markets. She is a strong Nkrumah 
supporter. On the other hand, the Ashanti opposition has its strong 
organization of women also. 
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NIGERIA 
The land and people 

Nigeria, Britain’s largest dependent territory, is situated squarely 
off the Gulf of Guinea in West Africa between French West Africa 
and French Equatorial Africa. 

Its 372,599 square miles occupy an area comparable to Texas and 
Arizona combined and represent one-fourth of British tropical Africa 
and almost one-half of the population of British tropical Africa (31 
million). 

The whole area is divided into three Regions with the Western and 
Eastern Regions about equal in size and the Northern twice as large 
as the other two combined. 

The “Coast” is historically known as the white man’s grave be- 
cause of malaria, yellow fever, and dysentery. 

Nigeria is divided primarily into four climatic regions: (1) the 
high forest area of the south, (2) the Guinea savannah plains of the 
middle ‘belt and the east, (3) the dry forest belt of the southwest, and 
(4) the Sudan savannah of the north. 

In the very south rainfall averages from 50 to 120 inches: 140 inches 
in the wet delta lands; and up to 390 inches per year in the extreme 
eastern section near the Cameroons (Debundscha). This southern 
belt is known for its tsetse flies, mosquitoes, and poor soil. 

The forest area of the southeast is called Iboland and has the 
greatest concentration of people. 

The middle belt has an average rainfall of under 30 inches per year, 
has poor soil, and is a so-called no man’s land between north and south, 
inhabitated by people who collect mostly palm nut kernels. 

In the southwest area, comprising the dry forest lands, is Yoruba- 
land, a very densely populated area whose inhabitants have had con- 
tact with the white people since the time of the Portuguese (1600) 
and are probably the most highly politically developed native tribes 
in Africa. 

The northern area consists of large grassy plains where the rainfall 
is seldom more than 20 inches in the summer and comprises a great 
cattle-raising area. 

Nigeria as a whole is the most densely populated Negro area in 
Africa with the concentration in the three centers of Iboland, Yoruba- 
land, and Hausaland in the north. 

The largest city in tropical Africa is Ibadan in Yorubaland, with 
nearly half a million mhabitants. Lagos in the south bas 250,000 
people and Kano in the north, with the largest market in the Sudan 
area, has over 100,000 people. 

The racial, linguistic, and cultural patterns of Nigeria are complex 
even by African standards. There is an infinite variety of physical 
types, ranging from the short woolly-haired black-skinned plateau 
Pagan to the tall wavy-haired honey-brown Fulani. 

Three of the six major language groups of Africa are represented in 
Nigeria—Sudanic, Bantu, and Hamito-Semitic families. 
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The tribal patterns are demonstrated by three great groups. In 
the north are the Hausa and Fulani with more than 6 million people; 
in the southwest or dry forest area are the Yoruba people with more 
than 3 million; and in the southeast are the Ibos with more than 
3 million people. Scattered all over the territory are 150 tribal groups 
numbering approximately only 10,000 souls each. 

Religion further complicates the picture. The north is predomi- 
nantly Mohammedan whereas the remainder is mostly heathen or 
animistic with large sections under Christian influence. 


Government 

At the moment Nigeria is under a federated system of government 
which permits each ‘of the three Regions— Eastern, Western, and 
Northern—considerable autonomy. 

The political status of Nigeria is very complicated. There is the 
fundamental contrast between the large and highly organized emirates 
of the Islamic north, the developed chiefdoms of the Yoruba countr V) 
and the rudimentary family or clan authorities typical of the politically 
fragmented peoples of the east and the middle belt. 

It was only in 1914 that the British were able to subjugate the 
whole of Nigeria under the British flag. Yet, immediately after World 
War II, Britain felt that the Nigerian peoples were worthy of more 
self-government in their three separate regions, as well as in their 
Federal Government. A representative government was electedin 
1954 and began its duties on January 12, 1955. During 1956 dis- 
cussions will begin concerning the new constitution for Nigeria under 
which most British civil servants will be eliminated and Nigeria will 
be given « substantial form of independence under the British flag. 
Universal suffrage has been introduced. 

Nigeria is famous for the “indirect”? rule by which Britain has 
attempted to foster political independence in her African territories. 
Under British rule all elements were united but the nationalistic drives 
of the various peoples in Nigeria have somehow made the three 
Regions distinct entities and this factor may retard final unification. 

In the Western Region is a separate small colony around Lagos, 
the capital of the whole of Nigeria. In this western area is the great 
university city of Ibadan where the people are most conversant with 
Western ways. In the east are the Ibo peoples, somewhat poorer 
but politically independent. 

In the Northern Region there is much feeling against southerners 
who are taking over the Federal Government. The Hausa people feel 
that their emirs and separate ruling chiefs should not be supplanted 
by the authority of a Federal Government. 

The greatest need of Nigeria today is that for trained African per- 
sonnel in the civil service to take care of the separate State govern- 
ments as well as the Federal Government. 

The one problem of modern Nigeria seems to be the problem of 
reconciliation—reconciling what ¢ ready exists with what is deemed 
necessary in the interests of political, social, and economic change for 
the future as an independent state. 

A new quasi-Federal constitution introduced in 1951 gave Nigerians 

large share in shaping government policy and directing executive 
action, but in 1953 it became clear that the three regions, which differ 
widely in population, character, and development, could not work 
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together effectively in so closely knit a federation, and the United 
Kingdom Government decided that the constitution should be re- 
drawn to provide for greater regional autonomy. 

The new constitution of the country, known henceforth as the 
Federation of Nigeria, came into force on October 1, 1954. During 
1956, this constitution will be reviewed. The United Kingdom 
Government has declared that at that time they will be prepared to 
grant full self-government to any region that may wish it in respect 
to those subjects which are a Regional responsibility, subject to safe- 
guards that Regional governments do not act in such a way as to 
prejudice the performance of the Federal Government or its functions, 
or to make the continuance of federation impossible. 

Nigeria’s main political parties at present largely draw their strength 
from, and base their policies on, the region in which they are centered. 
Broadly speaking, they all stand for eventual self-government, most 
of them wanting ‘it in 1956, but there are differences of opinion on the 
type of constitution advocated, i. e., whether federal or unitary, and a 
majority of opinion in the northern region feels that the attainment 
of self-government should not be tied to a definite date. 

The chief parties at present are: 

Western Region.—The Action Group is the majority party in the 
regional house of assembly and its leader, Chief Awolowo, is premier. 
The National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (NCNC) leads 
the opposition. 

tastern Region.—The National Council of Nigeria and the Camer- 
oons is the majority party in the regional house of asse mbly, and its 
leader, Dr. Azikiwe, is premier and minister of justice and internal 
affairs. The United National Inde ~pendence Party leads the opposi- 
tion. 

Northern Region.—The major party is the Northern Peoples’ Con- 
gress led by the Sardauna of Sokoto, the premier and minister of 
local government; the Northern Elements Progressive Union is the 
most prominent amongst the smaller opposition parties but has no 
representation in the legislature. 

The main effect of the new constitution is to give the Regions 
greater autonomy and to carry 2 of the 3 Regions a considerable way 
toward self-government. The constitution provides for certain de- 
fined subjects to be allocated to the Federal Government, leaving all 
others (except concurrent matters, i. e., those on which both the 
Federal and the Regional governments may legislate) in the hands of 
the Regions; the Regions “do not require the assent of the Federal 
Government to their legislation on these subjects. The Southern 
Cameroons, while continuing to be administered as part of Nigeria, 
occupies a position in the Federation similar to that of the Regions, 
with its own legislature and executive. The Northern Cameroons 
continues to be administered as part of the Northern Region. 

The franchise varies in the different Regions and territories of the 
Federation. In the Northern Region it is confined to male taxpayers 
over 21 years of age. In the Western Region and the Southern 
Cameroons it is open to male and female taxpayers over 21. In the 
Eastern Region and in Lagos there is universal adult suffrage. In all 
parts of the country the usual provisions about residence apply and 
only British subjects and British protected persons may vote. 
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Economie developments 

There are great contrasts in economic development and levels of 
living; the great mass of the people are peasant farmers and craftsmen. 
In the northern areas nomadic pastoralism, fishing, hunting, and 
collecting play an important part, whereas in the southern cities 
there is a growing middle class of teachers, doctors, civil servants, and 
traders who have taken over many of the forms of western life. 

In the northern areas the production of rice, millet, peanuts, and 
cotton predominates, while in the south it is cocoa, rubber, and 
palm oil. 

As regards land use, cattle herds of nomadic Fulani people in the 
northern grassland provide the meat for the southern area. tio. 
duction of milk is quite an industry in the Kano area. Cattle hides 
and goatskins from the north are major items of export. In the 
area of Kano, especially, the leather-working industry is highly 
developed. The famous “Morocco” leathers come from this area 
imstead of from the physical Morocco area im northern Africa that 
people think of. 

In the southern forest areas firewood is a major source of fuel; 
lumber for export from the rain forests runs into millions of dollars in 
value. There is also the production of plywood and veneers. 

Nigeria is one of the largest producers of the world’s cocoa with 
about 24 percent of the world’s need being aye ‘d from this area. 
All cocoa is sold through a single selling agency in London, namely 
the Nigerian Produce Marketing Co., Ltd. ashi 1955 the cocoa 
crop of western Nigeria was expected to be 95,000 tons, valued at 
about $560 per ton. 

The Nigerian economy is heavily dependent on its peanut crop, 
which centers upon the vast plains around the great city of Kano in 
the north. Prior to recent rail improvements one distinctive feature of 
this famous old city was the so-called pyramids of Kano, namely, 
peanuts stored in thousands of tons in pyramids awaiting transporta- 
tion to the ports of the south. 

From the middle regjons of Nigeria comes approximately one-third 
of the world’s palm oil needs. 

Nigeria’s mineral production is increasing in importance. For 
example, 14 percent of the world’s tin supplies come from there; gold, 
lead, and zine are also being mined extensively. Coal mining is in- 
creasing in importance as eastern Nigeria has the only coal seams in 
West Africa. Nigeria looms large in the making of steel because it is 
the world’s foremost producer of columbite, a mineral in demand for 
special steel used in turbines. 

Large-scale industry is presently of limited importance. There is 
great emphasis on peasant crafts in leather, cotton, wood, and metal. 
The metalerafts seem to be concentrated in Kano and the woodcrafts 
in Yorubaland. 

Woodworking itself is centered in cities making European style 
furniture and native crafts making masks, figures, ete., in small vil- 
lages. 

Education 

Noteworthy are the efforts in education amongst the peoples of 
the south as evidenced by the technical schools and the university 
among the Christian and heathen peoples, in contrast to the elementary 
education provided in the Mohammedan regions of the north. 
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Our mission was happy to learn that large numbers of students in 
the Eastern Province were being assisted in studying in the United 
States. The same type of assistance could profitably be extended in 
larger measure to the Northern Province. At the moment over 2,000 
students from Nigeria study in the United Kingdom each year. Law 
and nursing are the degrees most sought after. 

Our mission was profoundly interested in the “literacy’”’ schemes for 
adults in 2,000 centers at which several hundred thousand adults are 
enrolled—men and women. And other programs inciting interest are 
the large number of teacher-training centers and institutes being 
opened for training in the vernaculars. 


Flealth 


Attention was drawn to the evidence of the many tropical diseases, 
but especially of leprosy and yaws. We were told that nearly 1 
million suffered from this disease. Competent medical authorities on 
the scene informed us that practically the whole population is para- 
sitized with one disease or another and that amoebic infection runs to 
50 percent of the population. Malaria is also very prevalent. On the 
other hand some very excellent hospitals are in existence, run mainly 
by missionary societies. 

Each region has a preliminary training school from which suitable 
candidates are drawn for further training in nursing and midwifery. 
Male nurses predominate due largely to the state of e education. Ste ps 
have been taken to increase the number of female nurses. 

Considering the great prevalence of tropical diseases our mission 
was pleasantly surprised to be informed of the large number of govern- 
ment and private hospitals, clinics and maternity centers, as well as of 
the fact that doctors and pharmacists are being trained in increasing 
numbers in Ibadan and that more and more Nigerians are occupying 
government posts in public health. 

Status of women 

Noteworthy amongst our impressions as regards the status of women 
in all of Africa was the difference seen in Nigeria. In the south and 
east women were very prominent in the market activities and many 
had amassed great wealth. Also their interest in politics was great. 
In the Northern Region few women were ever seen on the streets, and 
education was very elemental and there was no evidence of political 
participation whatever, since they could not vote. 

Nationalism and the press 

The real dynamic force behind the fermenting social changes in 
West Africa today is not the British Government, the many Christian 
missions, the big trading companies, nor the large mining concerns. 
[t is the spirit of nationalism, namely, a desire on the part of the most 
literate and educated Africans for independent self-government which 
is seeking to bind the aggregates of semifeudal, traditional, and 
westernized societies into a modern state. Not the least important 
of all influences stirring up the spirit of independence or desire for 
self-government is the African press. In Nigeria there have been over 
100 newspapers published by Africans. Currently in circulation are 
12 dailies and 14 weeklies—all African-owned. 

The best known paper in West Africa giving the most frequent 
criticism of English policies and extolling the racial consciousness of a 
free African Africa is the West African Pilot owned by Dr. Azikiwe. 
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Noteworthy is the fact that many of the African nationalist leaders in 
various territories are men who have been educated primarily in the 
United States, notably Aggrey, Nkrumah and Azikiwe. This political 
awakening toward an independent future in his own homeland by the 
African press is because this press supplies something no European 
paper does, namely, news and facts peculiarly African. 

Cities and personalities 

Lagos——How complex Nigeria’s racial, linguistic, and cultural 
patterns were, even by African standards, was noticeable as soon as 
our party landed at the capital city of Lagos. 

Although our stay was short we were able to meet many prominent 
Africans in this city of 250,000 people. One noteworthy personage 
was Dr. Maja, who has demonstrated a real feeling for the welfare of 
his country. Not only is he interested in the health and education of 
his people, but he has financed various small enterprises by which to 
show his people how to raise their standard of living, for instance, a 
bank, a small ceramic factory, a textile mill, ete. 

The present Governor General is well-liked in Lagos because he has 
created the impression that he is vitally interested in helpmg Nigeria to 
advance toward independence as rapidly as possible. He has felt that 
although the three areas of Nigeria are widely divergent because of the 
separate people inhabiting these areas, there is no inherent or definite 
difference in the abilities of the people. 

One noteworthy point which was stressed was the fact that in the 
Sudan (which 3 months later declared its independence, January 1, 
1956) the British administration had consciously selected many out- 
standing young Sudanese for training overseas preparatory to future 
independence. Such extensive training of local peoples had not been 
done in Nigeria, so that presently “permanent” white secretaries are 
in charge of the various Federal Government departments as well as 
in the Regional administrations. Whether this program will be 
tolerated in an independent nation is questionable. 

Enugu.—Our party subsequently visited Enugu, the capital of the 
Eastern Region where “Zik,’’ (Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe) the premier, 
and his party are in complete control. Unfortunately ‘Zik’’ was 
away on a visit to the United States of America. Here the people 
have been in contact with Europeans since 1600 and are politically 
more mature than those of the Northern Region. Everywhere there 
are evidences of “Zik’s’’ influence on the life of his people. Not 
only is “‘Zik’’ obsessed with the idea of improving the Eastern Region 
by bringing industry into it and building new roads, hospitals, 
schools, and a university on the American pattern, but also by his 
aspiration to be the first premier of all Nigeria. His program will 
include the incorporation of the U. K. Cameroon trusteeship areas 
into the new Federation. 

The Ibo peoples of this province are called the Yankees of Africa 
due to their trading ability as well as their political maturity. Much 
stress is laid on the fact that the National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons party is also the dominant political group in the 
administrative capital of Lagos. 

In Enugu our visit was made notable by many public ceremonies 
as well as by interviews for the radio and press. Not least among 
the colorful ceremonies was one 75 miles south of Enugu at the town 
of Akokwa where our party was met by the entire town and Nigerian 
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warriors in war dress. There we visited the family of an unusually 
intelligent Nigerian who has been studying in the United States. 

Kano.—One of our major stops was at Kano the principal city of 
the north which is a famous walled city of 130,000 population and 
goes with an Arabic history dating back some 1,000 years. The 
Northern Region, with its 17 million people is mainly Muslim with 
health and education in very elementary stages. The area is note- 
worthy for its tremendous productions of peanuts and its handicraft, 
especially of morocco leather. This northern area also is famous for 
the vast cattle herds of the Hausa and Fulani peoples. 

Here the feeling was expressed that the north was not ready to 
federate with the southern provinces, and that there was much 
resentment against the possible policies of ‘Zik’’ which would mean 
that most of the administrative servants of a full-fledged federation 
would be people from the south. 

While in Kano we met a most delightful figure, the Emir of Kano 
who rules nearly 2% million people. We were received by him in a 
strikingly colorful room with brilliantly robed palace guards, peacock 
fans, and a review of barbaric splendor. The Emir noted that little 
interest had been taken in the north by the United States Information 
Service and also that few northern students were privileged to come 
to the United States for their education. 

The mission was unable to meet the Sardauna of Sokoto who is the 
Premier of the Northern Region as well as the head of the dominant 
political party, the Northern People’s Congress. 

According to the Emir of Kano, the Nor thern Region might remain 
aloof in the current efforts to seek independence, because as he said 
“a country must first be able to walk before it can run alone.” On 
the other hand we understood that the Premier as well as the opposi- 
tion party would both want a new Constitution making possible a 
very loose federation under which each of the three sections of Nigeria 
would have almost complete autonomy. 

Ibadan.—Unfortunately our party could spend only 1 day in 
Ibadan, the capital of the Western Region and the largest Negro city 
in the world, with a population of over half a million. We had 
wished to meet with the Premier, Chief Awolowo, but he was away 
on a trip. 

The Yoruba peoples are politically mature and acquainted with 
western education as witnessed by the famous University College of 
Nigeria at Ibadan. An elaborate new teaching hospital was in 
process of completion. 

United States Information Service 

Particularly praiseworthy seemed to be the efforts of the United 
States Information Service insofar as the Southern and Eastern 
Regions were concerned. In addition to the regular publications 
of books which were made available to the larger towns, films con- 
cerning the President of the United States and his press conferences 
seemed to have greatly interested the people. These films stimulated 
interest because the people were amazed that the Head of the United 
States was available for questioning by the press and as such was 
accessible to all people. Films of an informational nature were being 
lent to mission societies and were also used by mobile units in touring 
the countryside. Little, however, has been done in disseminating 
information in the Northern Region by the USIS. 








TWO U. N. TRUSTEESHIP AREAS—TOGOLAND AND THE 
CAMEROONS 


BRITISH AND FRENCH TOGOLAND 


This territory is wedged in between the Gold Coast on the west 
and the French territory of Dahomey on the east. 

The Germans took possession of the area in 1884, but it was sur- 
rendered in August 1914 and became a mandate (class B) in 1922 until 
1946 when it was placed under U. N. trusteeship. The total area of 
34,535 square miles is divided in two: the western sector comprising 
13,041 square miles with 382,717 population is under British suzerainty 
and is administered as part of the Gold Coast Colony. The capital 
is Ho. The eastern sector, with 1,015,000 people is placed under 
French trusteeship. The capital is the seaport town of Lome. 

Togoland is entirely an artificial unit. The people resemble those 
of the ne ighboring lands. 

There is a lagoon coast as arid as in the Gold Coast, then comes an 
inland terrace some 200 to 300 feet above sea level, which gives place 
to a marshy but fertile depression, then savanna country. 

There are two main seasons; one that is moist with the monsoon 
rains and the other when only the dry harmattan wind blows. 

The main products of both sections are cocoa, lumber, and oil nuts. 

The British section is integrated with the Gold Coast administration 
so that its people share in the benefits of the Cocoa Marketing Board 
and other subsidized prices. The French sector is administered as a 
separate entity apart from the eight territories comprising French 
West Africa. There is little private investment to assist in the 
economic evolution of this territory. There is much agitation to 
combine the two areas although our mission, when in Accra, found 
that there is strong feeling about incorporation of the British area 
as soon as the Gold Coast achieves independence. 

In the main two dialects are spoken, namely Ewe and Twi. Yet 
the tribes speaking these dialects are divided into four political 
divisions of the Gold Coast, two U. N. trusteeships, and French 
Dahomey. 

Education is not very extensive according to west African standards 
although efforts are being made under U. N. tutelage for more educa- 
tional advancement. 

A debased form of Islam is existent which is much colored by 
heathen beliefs. The greater majority of the people still believe in 
their own tribal gods. 

Local chiefs have great power, but this may be circumscribed by 
the actions of the “stool” elders—in most tribes there is a power of 
veto in the Asaf or the young warrior clans. 
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These United Nations trusteeship areas have certain advantages 
denied other dependent areas of the metropolitan powers. The 
local inhabitants, if they have any petitions or grievances, have a right 
to appear before the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations 
Assembly. This Council can be used as the sounding board for 
treatment of Africans as well as for their pleas for independence. 

In addition to hearing petitions the Council also has a right to 
expect annual reports from the trusteeship powers. In the event 
of any questions arising concerning the administration of the trustee- 
ship areas the Council has a right to send inspecting missions to the 
area concerned. 

Noteworthy are the reports submitted each year to the — 
Nations concerning the administration of the British and French are: 
Unfortunately our mission did not have much of an opportunity as 
make a firsthand study of Togoland. 








THE CAMEROONS 


The Cameroons, situated in the corner of the Gulf of Guinea just 
north of the Equator, is divided into two sections under the United 
Nations Trusteeship Agreement of 1946. 

The British section of 34,081 square miles is integrated adminis- 
tratively with Nigeria, whereas the 166,800-square-mile area ad- 
ministered by France is a separate entity within the French Union. 

Germany became interested in this equatorial area after 1880 but 
it was only by 1905 that she was able to subdue most of the rebellious 
native tribes. During World War I British and French troops 
conquered the territory, which was subsequently placed under a 
League of Nations mandate to them in 1922. In 1946 the two areas 
were continued as trust territories under U. N. Trusteeship Council 
and again assigned to the administration of the United Kingdom and 
France. 

Our mission was particularly fortunate in meeting Mr. Benjamin 
Cohen, of the Trusteeship Council, in Dakar when he was on his way 
back from this area where he had studied conditions in the Cameroons. 
It was anticipated that elections would be held in the near future on 
the question whether the British Cameroons wished to be administered 
as a trusteeship area or as part of the Eastern Province of Nigeria. 
British Cameroons 


The British-administered area of the Cameroons consists of 2 narrow 
mountain strips on the eastern frontier of Nigeria and has a population 
of 1,200,000 people. The lower section of the British Cameroons 
receives the highest rainfall in Africa and is probably the wettest 
place on earth. At Debundscha the rainfall has been measured at 
390 inches per year. No one who has not visited this area can ap- 
preciate the ferocity of an African rainfall. 

Only the extreme southern tip of the British section was developed 
by the Germans, mostly in banana plantations. After World War I 
opportunity was given to the original German owners to buy back 
their properties w vhich were then exploited without much profit to 
the indigenous peoples. During World War lI ownership of these 
same plantations was vested in a Custodian of Enemy Property. 
Rather than allow the properties to revert to their former German 
owners, the United Nations Trusteeship Council organized the 
Cameroons Development Corporation for the benefit of the indigenous 
people, with profits to be used in educational and welfare service. At 
present the Corporation employs 18,000 people and produces bananas, 
cocoa, and rubber. Efforts for exploiting the rich tropical lumbers 
have begun. 

The British Cameroons area is administered as an integral part of 
Nigeria and it is Dr. Azikiwe’s expressed intention to ask for the 
incorporation of this territory into the Federation of Nigeria when 
Nigeria’s independence becomes practical. 
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French Cameroons 

The French section of the Cameroons is many times larger than its 
British counterpart and occupies an area greater than the State of 
California. It is populated by 5,650,000 people who are divided into 
the phenomenal number of over 200 tribes, giving this area 
the reputation of being the racial crossroads of Africa. The territory 
is administered as an integral part of the French Union and sends 12 
representatives to the French Parliament in Paris, but it is classified 
as an Associate Territory and its inhabitants are not French nationals. 

Our mission spent several days in Douala, the principal port and 
largest city, with time out for side trips, one to Yaounde, the admin- 
istrative capital and another to Edea, the site of a large hydroelectric 
dam. 

The French are actively trving to develop the area. Since 1947 
the Investment Fund for Economie and Social Development (FIDES) 
has spent more than $91 million for the welfare of the indigenous 
peoples. Efforts of economic development, however, are hampered 
because transportation is practically impossible through the dense 
equatorial forests, the enormous distances, and the mountainous areas. 
Thus the largest amount of money being spent is for roads throughout 
the territory. 

Douala (population 100,000) is the natural port for the French 
Cameroons and the Ubangui and Chad areas of French Equatorial 
Africa. This city has the main airport for the area, is the railway 
center for the Cameroons, and has the only radio station of the 
Cameroons. The docks have been newly developed since 1950. 

The French Cameroons contain enormously productive lands—160 
million acres, the only drawback being malaria, tsetse fly and other 
endemic hindrances. Millions of acres of productive forest are await- 
ing exploitation. There are also great reserves of strategic titanium 
and deposits of tin. The French have made great efforts to develop 
Douala. Thus many factories have been built for the extraction of 
vegetable oils, for making textiles, and for utilizing local fibers. 
Sawmills and engineering workshops have also increased in numbers. 

The Cameroons are open to foreign trade without any discrimina- 
tion. 

Education is free and great efforts have been made to draw children 
of elementary school age into public or missionary schools. 

One aspect of trusteeship education is the freedom of mission socie- 
ties to develop their own educational systems and we were particularly 
interested in visiting the Presbyterian Mission at Yaounde. In addi- 
tion to education the mission stations have developed hospitals, 
clinics and training schools in many strategic areas on behalf of 
Africans. 

At Edea, our party saw the construction of an important hydro- 
electric development on the Sanaga River which will eventually pro- 
duce 100 million kilowatt-hours for the ‘fertile crescent’? of land 
around this section of the Cameroons. Edea is also to be the site 
of the second largest aluminum plant to be built in Africa. 

Our party made a side trip to Yaounde, the capital city where last 
vear occurred the riots said to be inspired by Communist sympa- 
thizers in labor unions. 
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The French High Commissioner is a very dynamic person, young, 
progressive, and conscientious. The riots last year alarmed the 
French, and the High Commissioner is taking remedial steps, including 
weekly talks over the radio. Real efforts are also being made in the 
fields of education and health, while on the economic side an ambitious 
scheme has been launched to improve the quantity and quality of the 
African-grown cocoa crop. 
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FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


The most interesting contact in this area was intended to be a visit 
with Dr. Albert Schweitzer, but unfortunately he was absent. in 
Europe. Thus after arriving at Port Gentil, the jumping-off place 
for Lambarene, by coastwise freighter from Donala, we departed for 
Brazzaville. 

The land and peo ple 

French Equatorial Africa is a federation of four overseas territories: 
Gabon, Middle Congo, Oubangui-Chari and Tchad. Together they 
occupy an area of 969,113 square miles (approximately one-third the 
size of the United States), located in the heart of tropical Africa. The 
Federation measures 1,938 miles in its greatest length with a width 
varying from 140 miles in the south to 932 miles in the central por- 
tion. ‘The chief cities are Brazzs iville, a port on the Congo River and 
the inland terminal of the Congo-Ocean Railroad; Pointe-Noire, the 
Federation’s principal seaport and the ocean te minal of the Congo- 
Ocean Railroad; Libreville, the capital of Gabon, a seaport and the 
center of wood exports; Fort Lamy, the main trading center in the 
northern area on Lake Tchad. 

The area is divided into three main geographic regions: the Tchad 
Basin, the Congo-Ubangui Basin, and the coastal lowlands. The 
coastal plains are separated from the central plateau by a series of 
mountains and hills which make penetration into the interior very 
difficult. This area along the Equator is covered by dense swampy 
forests. Further north these forests become wooded savannahs that 
are gradually transformed into thorny bush areas. In the north is 
the real desert area. 

There are three principal climatic belts: the Equator, Sudan, and 
the Sahara. The equatorial zone is characterized by a fairly constant 
temperature (77 degrees F.), by heavy rainfalls and humidity which 
are steady throughout the year with the exception of a very short dry 
season. The Sudan climate as found in the middle third of the 
federation, is hotter with a longer dry season. In the northern sec- 
tion is the true Saharan climate with exceedingly high summer 
temperatures and very little rainfall. 

In December 1954 the estimated total population was 4,417,700. 
The European population is mostly French, numbering 23,000; of 
the 115 American residents, 102 are missionaries. The Moslem 
religion predominates in the north where there are large numbers of 
white nomads. The African group has a large variety of Negroid 
peoples. Here and there are sizable settlements of Christian con- 
verts. 

Government 

The four territories are organized into the so-called Government 
General. “The presiding officer is the Governor General who is also 
the High Commissioner of France in French Equatorial Africa. He 
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alone deals with the Government in Paris. Each of the 4 territories 
has a governor and each territory has its own legislative body made 
up of 2 houses. On the federation level there is a legislative body 
called the Grand Council which votes the Federal budget and taxes. 
This federation sends representatives to the French National Assem- 
bly and the Council of the French Republic. 


Economic developments 


The money economy of French Equatorial Africa is based on the 
production and initial processing for exportation of a variety of agri- 
cultural and forest products, but mining and manufacturing are of 
growing significance. The two southern provinces are particularly 
rich in diamonds, gold, lead and manganese, and they are also large 
producers of coffee, cocoa, and palm oil. In the central territory 
much livestock is raised and also there is increasing production of cot- 
ton and peanuts. The northern territory exports only cattle, meat, 
hides and skins. 

Cotton is the largest single commodity produced in the area and ac- 
counts for approximately 35 percent of the total value of exports. 
Forest products, particularly okoume wood, account for 33 percent 
of total exports. The biggest deterrents to trade are the lack of basic 
facilities and transportation. 


Agriculture 

Agriculture is by far the leading occupation of the African group 

The land owne rship pattern is characterized by small, family-owned 
subsistence farms and communal grazing ranges. The native agri- 
culture is devoted largely to food crop produc tion and stock breeding. 
The native has little interest in preserving and improving the land, 
and soil depletion and erosion and deforestation are rampant. Stoc ‘k 
breeding also suffers because of unfavorable desert conditions in the 
north and the tsetse fly infested jungles in the south. Principal agri- 
cultural exports are cotton, palm nuts and kernels, coffee, peanuts, 
cocoa, and sisal. 
Forestry 

The forests of French Equatorial Africa cover an area of 390,000 
square miles, and are found mainly in the southern Gabon. The 
principal woods produced are okoume and limba which are used 
primarily for plywood and veneers. Since French Equatorial Africa 
is the main source of okoume in the world, the government las 
placed this type of wood under the exclusive control of the official 
Woods Office at Libreville. This office buys the wood from the 
producers and sells to oversea buyers. Other important furniture 
woods are mahogany, African walnut, zebra wood, coral wood, and 
Nigerian satin wood. 
Mining 

Terrific difficulties inherent in the transportation of minerals have 
limited the exploitation of the mineral wealth of French Equatorial 
Africa. Important geological research has been made on large sources 
of ore and prospects for increased exportations are very favorable. 
There are large manganese deposits in the southern area, where, also, 
an active petroleum prospecting program is underway. Important 
minerals are gold, diamonds, and lead ore. 
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Industry 


Many unfavorable conditions, such as lack of electric power, 
shortage of skilled labor, low domestic consumption levels and sparse 
population militate against the expansion of new industries. The 
lumber industry is the largest manufacturing industry. Studies are 
underway for the erection of a wood pulp mill. Crop processing 
plants range second to lumber production. These plants include 
palm oil extraction factories, cottonseed factories, cotton ginning and 
small factories using sisal and urena. Timber is the only fuel available 
for power although small hydroelectric plants are being constructed 
with major installations contemplated in the near future. 
Transportation 


Suitable transportation is an expensive proposition because of the 
vast distances, dense forests and extensive deserts. Few all-season 
roads are in existence so that air freight is often more economical for 
expensive goods. Only a short railroad of 306 miles runs from Pointe- 
Noire to Brazzaville. The Mayva-Mavya Airport outside Brazzaville 
is one of the very best in Africa being used by all major airlines. 

Brazzaville also has two radio broadcasting stations. The most 
powerful radio transmission station in the French Union is at Brazza- 
ville. 


Development plans 


At the end of World War II the French Government formulated a 
basic program of modernization and development. This 10-year plan 
began in 1946. The first part of this plan was aimed at improving the 
basic economic structure of the country, namely, the development of 
roads, seaports, airports, etc. A total of nearly $82 million was set 
aside for produc tion, social works, and transportation. During the 
second part of the plan the idea was to establish an equilibrium 
between the basic structural development and increased current pro- 
duction. <A total of $100 million was provided for agronomic research, 
teaching of agriculture, financial aid to farmers, extending hydro- 
electric power facilities, prospecting, reforestation, developing fisher- 
ies and improving the meat industry. In addition to these facilities, 
attempts would be made to increase secondary schools, hospitals and 
especially the health services against sleeping sickness, malaria, leprosy, 
and social diseases. 

This money was earmarked in the budget accounts for French 
Equatorial Africa and has been spent in increasing amounts in the 
area. By 1960 the total plan will have been completed. 


Trade 


Usually there is a large import surplus in the foreign trade account. 
Principal imports are cotton piece goods, foodstuffs, liquid fuels and 
lubricants, wine, beer, and motor vehicles. Exports are largely cotton, 
wood, minerals, and hides. Trade with the United States is small with 
imports from the United States dealing mostly with construction 
machinery, tractors, automobiles, and trucks, whereas United States 
imports are largely plywoods, diamonds, and cocoa. 


Health 


The vast distances, dense vegetation, and unhealthy tropical climate 
especially in the dense tropical forest areas where tsetse fly and sleeping 
sickness are endemic have resulted in a low population density and 
lack of manpower. 
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The progress of tropical medicine and the latest improvements in 
the organization of the health services have greatly reduced the four 
most dangerous diseases of the AEF: malaria, tropical yellow fever, 
amebic dysentery, and sleeping sickness. Brazzaville can now boast 
of a Pasteur Institute and in the entire Federation there are now 84 
medical centers, 82 maternity centers, and 32 leproseries. Dispen- 
saries are scattered throughout the whole Federation. Medical per- 
sonnel have reached a point where the public health battle is gradually 
being won—179 doctors, 1,845 nurses and 206 midwives. Mobile 
health units visit outlying areas to give injections. Nursing training 
is being given at the main hospitals and hygiene assistants and 
laboratory technicians are also being trained. 

Education 


The desire for education has caused reorganization of the whole 
federal and territorial system of education. In the whole federation 
21.3 percent of the school age population attend and in some areas the 
ratio of attendance rises to 56 percent. The Tchad area has the 
lowest percentage due to the resistence of the scattered Moslem popu- 
lation who refuse to attend unless Arabic or the Koran is taught. <A 
total of 1,021 schools have 2,869 teachers who have been trained at 
several teacher-training colleges. Five territorial schools of agricul- 
ture deal with the agricultural products of each area, namely cotton, 
rubber, peanuts, and forestry. 

The Institute of Central African Studies is exerting a powerful 
influence in the type of teachers being trained. 

Impressions 

The High Commissioner and his top men work tirelessly for the 
advancement of the African and his country along sound lines. But 
they work under a great handicap, because French Equatorial Africa 
still seems to be at the bottom of the list when it comes to getting 
money and personnel from France. There is oil, iron, and manganese, 
but difficulties of all kinds seem to stand in the way of all economic 
production, and in the meantime the territory lives perpetually on the 
edge of “starvation.” 

One extremely important installation is Radio Brazzaville. Built 
with United States help in World War II and greatly assisted in its 
early programing by the very few Americans stationed there, this 
installation is one of the most far-reaching in the world. Its good 
technical installation is helped by peculiarities of terrain. Radio 
Brazzaville has become the principal news and information outlet of 
the whole area. Material is broadcast 24 hours a day in many 
languages. 

From the brief view that we had of French Equatorial Africa it 
appeared that the situation was calm and that the government is 
making an effort to improve the African’s lot, in much the same way 
as in French West Africa 

It was a very great disappointment to this mission to find that Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer would not return to his hospital in Lambarene until 
well in December. We had been charged with the delightful task of 
taking to him as a belated birthday gift a new and extraordinarily 
efficient anesthesia machine weighing slightly less than 5 pounds. It 
was developed by the department of anesthesia of Western Reserve 
University School of Medicine of Cleveland. The professor of 
anesthesia has since heard most enthusaistically from Dr. Schweitzer 
concerning the machine. 
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THE BELGIAN CONGO 


Our mission entered the Belgian Congo aboard a little ferry that 
weaved its way around the clumps of treacherous water hyacinths 
in the Congo River. Our trip was from Brazzaville, French Equatorial 
Africa, a simple almost typical African city, to Leopoldville, capital 
of the Belgian Congo, a booming and prosperous metropolis. It 
was like moving from one world to another. Leopoldville with its 
two great skyscrapers against the background of broad boulevards, 
modern office buildings, and apartment houses is symbolic of the great 
economic prosperity of the C ongo, one of the richest areas in Africa. 
It is prospering from the me enificent development of its land by the 
Belgians in recent years and the great demand for scarce and strategic 
minerals which are produced. 

The land and people 

Situated in the heart of Africa, the Belgian Congo covers an ares 
officially estimated at 900,254 square miles. ‘This area is about equal 
in size to that portion of the United States lving east of the Mississippi 
River. The greater part, roughly two-thirds of the Belgian Congo, 
lies south of the Equator. 

The Belgian Congo is almost landlocked—its only coastline being a 
25-mile strip on the north bank of the Congo estuary on the Atlantic 
Ocean. Physiographically, - Congo resembles a giant saucer, with 
a vast low-lying central area, surrounded on all sides by high land 
which rises in the east to ran high mountains. The saucer coincides 
almost completely with the Congo River Basin. Most of the central 
depression is an area of nearly impenetrable tropical rain forest, while 
around the rims of the basin there are savannah grasslands and 
savannah woodlands. 

The climate is varied, ranging from very hot and humid in the west 
and central areas to temperate and reasonably healthy in the higher 
astern regions. ‘The western areas have frequent torrential rains 
which fall from November to May south of the equator and from 
April to November north of the equator. The fact that the equator 
cuts across the Congo is of great agricultural significance, since there 
are always two seasons underway in different parts. Hence, there is 
never a time in the year when crops are not ripening in one place or 
another. 

Population statistics in recent years reflect a considerable increase 
in the number of white inhabitants. On January 1, 1953, the white 
population totaled 82,000 persons. Of the total white population, 
approximately 78 percent are of Belgian nationality, and the others 
are Portuguese, 5 percent; Greek, 3 percent; British, 3 percent; and 
American, 14 percent. Practically all the Americans in the Congo are 
missionaries. 

According to Government census data at the end of 1953, the African 
population was slightly over 12 million, Seventy-eight percent of all 
Africans in tne Belgion Congo live in tribal villages. Most of them 
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support themselves by means of the time-honored pursuits of subsist- 
ence agriculture, hunting and fishing. The total labor force is just 
over 1 million, approximately 9 percent of the total population. At 
the same time, the population continues to shift from the traditional 
tribal and rural milieu to the detribalized urban centers. The indig- 
enous peoples are divided into tribal affiliations of various sizes. 
The social affiliation is negroid and the basic language family is 
Bantu—although there exists a great diversity of tribal groupings 
and wide difference in native languages, there is a surprising degree 
of cultural homogeneity. 


History 

The Congo area was practically unknown until the middle of the 
19th century when the explorer, Henry M. Stanley, reached the mouth 
of the Congo in 1877, and King Leopold II of Belgium recognized 
the immense possibilities of the Congo Basin and encouraged further 
explorations. Several other countries put forth claim by right of 
earlier explorations, but the Berlin Conference of 1884 classed it the 
personal property of King Leopold II. By the turn of the century, 
however, there was very severe criticism of King Leopold’s e xploitive 
measures and the Congo was annexed by Belgium itself in 1907. 
Since then this development of the Congo has been under more 
enlightened, but still paternal methods. 

Today, in contrast with British and French Territories in Africa, 
where the political development progresses alongside or ahead of the 
economic, the Belgian Congo is quite the other way around. Under 
the paternalistic Government the African’s physical needs are more 
and more intelligently supplied, but his political ambitions are not 
given any chance to express themselves. 

Government 

The colony is divided into six major provinces; Leopoldville, Equa- 
teur, Orientale, Katanga, Kasai, and Kivu. Each province is admin- 
istered by a governor. The Belgian state exercises sovereign rights 
over the Congo under the colonial charter of 1908. The King’s 
appointed representative and head of the administration is the Gov- 
ernor General. He interprets and executes the policies laid down by 
the Minister of Colonies in Brussels. The Minister of Colonies is 
responsible for the administration of the colony to the Belgian Govern- 
ment. The Minister of Colonies consults with the Colonial Council, 
which is composed of 8 members nominated by the King and 6 mem- 
bers nominated by the Belgian Parliament, before introducing legisla- 
tion in the Belgian Parliament concerning Congo problems. 

The Governor General’s chief assistants are the Vice Governor 
General, the Secretary-General, who is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the colony, and the administrator of the colony’s 10-year eco- 
nomic development plan. The six provinces have no local legislatures 
nor is there an election of officials in the Congo. No one in the colony, 
European or native, has a vote. 

Economic developments 

The money economy of the country rests primarily on mining and 
agriculture. Agriculture is spread throughout the country whereas 
mining is generally concentrated in the southeastern and eastern 
sections. Manufacturing consists primarily of the first processing of 
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mineral and agricultural products, such as the reduction of copper and 
uranium ores and the extraction of palm oil, processing of cotton, and 
Cocoa. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture is by far the leading occupation of the Africans. The 
land ownership pattern is characterized by small family-owned sub- 
sistence farms and communal grazing ranges. Native agriculture is 
devoted large rely to food-crop production and stock breeding. In the 
southeastern urea large numbers of natives are engaged in gold and 
diamond mining as well as in working ! in the copper mining concessions. 
Cotton is the chief agricultural and principal money crop. It is 
grown mostly by the natives, north and south of the equator. Palm 
oil is the chief forest product in the Congo and is derived from both 
plantation palms and wild trees. Coffee is also important, with two 
tvpes being raised, Robusta and Arabica. Production of rubber is 
also increasing in importance. Although there are vast reserves of 
timber, the exploitation of these lumber resources is in its infancy. 
Other agricultural products raised in substantial quantities are cocoa, 
fibers, pyrethrum, peanuts, corn, manioc, rice, and sugarcane. 

Mining 

The Congo one of the world’s important mineral regions and since 
the outbreak World War Il the production of strategic minerals 
has added ome asurably to the prosperity and development of the 
Congo. The Congo is the world’s largest producer of industrial dia- 
monds, cobalt, and high-grade uranium. Other minerals include 
gold, tin, zine, silver, tantalum, cadmium, manganese, and radium. 
The most important mines in the Congo are the copper mines which 
also contain large cobalt deposits and are centered on Elisvbothvill> 
and Jadotville, the tin mines in the Maniema district, and the uranium 
mines at Shinkolobwe. Industrial diamonds are mined in the Kasai 
and Lubilash River areas. The great Union Miniere syadicate and 
its subsidiaries control most of the mining of the strategic minerals 
Industry 

As compared to other unde ae ve lope d areas, the Belgian Congo is in 
a very strategic position as regards the basic mineral industry. In 
order to exploit the large mineral resources, the Union \iiniere has 
nearly 100 subsidiaries exploring and e xploiting certain select areas, 
since all mineral rights are concentrated in this company. ‘The mines 
conteallid by this syndicate have very often the most up-to-date 
equipment, hospitals and schools, and transportation facilities. ‘The 
syndicate has also made available immense amounts of electric power 
by building new plants as needed and actually exports power to the 
copper regions of Northern Rhodesia. 

The industrial activ ity of the Congo, therefore, is predomins antly 
associated with the reduction of minerals and the processing of agri- 
cultural materials for export. In the last few years, great strides 
have also been made in the production of consumer goods for the 
native population. 


Transportation 
Because of the vast distances as well as the need for extensive rail- 
Way communication to move the ever-increasing supplies of raw 
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materials and minerals, great efforts are underway to expand the 
existing railway systems. Among the great works now being carried 
out in the Congo, and of special international interest, is the construc- 
tion of the last link of the transcontinental railway line. This line 
runs from Dar-es-Salaam on the Indian Ocean to Lobito Bay on the 
Atlantic Ocean and will be opened in 1957 when the bridge across 
the Lualaba is finished. 

In addition to the railway lines, the Congo River and its tributaries 
form the backbone of the Congo’s transport system. Literally 
hundreds of small river steamers criss-cross the great river system 
bringing produce to Leopoldville. Belgian Congo produce leaves the 
country through three ereat ports, the port ol Nat: adi, 83 miles from 
the Atlantic on the Congo River, the port of Lobito in Angola and 
the port of Beira on the east coast of Africa in Mozambique. 

External airlines Jand at Leopold ville and across the Stanley Poo! 
Brazzaville in French Equatorial Africa. It has recently been reported 
that the Belgian Government has built an overseas capital area at 
Kamina to which it can flee in case of war. At Kamina is also on 
of the largest airports in the world, where many Belgian military 
pilots are trained and which is literally known as the aerial turntable 
of the free world if the Suez route should be lost Kamina : presently 
being built up as a gigantic military base for the Belgian Army 
The 10-year plan 

In 1949 the Belgian Government launched a 10-year program of 
economic and social development in the Belgian Congo, calling for a 
total public expenditure originally estimated at 25 billion franes or 
$500 million. The original plan also anticipated concurrent, private 
capital expenditures of similar magnitude, to develop the private sector 
of the economy in mining, industry and commerce. The private in- 

vestment program placed emphasis on the development of railroads, 
highway, and inland water transportation, hydroelectric power, 
housing, native agricultural and pastoral activity, and native welfare 
and educational facilities. On the governmental side, total expendi- 
tures would be, first of all for certain basic installations, such as 
power and transportation; then native housing and education, water 
supply, public health, colonization, scientific research and equipment 
for government services, such as offices, housing for government 
employees and schools. 

In 1954 the original estimates were revised so that at present the 
expectations are that fully 50 billion francs will be needed or $1 billion 
to complete the basic development plan. In general, the major 
objectives have remained virtually unchanged, except that instead of 
10 years, the plan may be stretched out to 20 years. This plan is the 
blueprint for the future deve lopment of the colony and is re sponsible in 
large part for the great increase in imports of heavy capital equipment. 

Expe nditures have been as follows: 





Billion Million 

franes dollars 
1949-50 1.7 34 
1951 29 5s 
1952 4.3 86 
1953 5.7 104 
1954 6.5 130) 
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It is expected that the expenditures per year will average 6.5 billion 
francs ($130 miiiion). 

A short résumé of the accomplishments under the plan cover every 
type of activity in the colony. In transportation assistance was given 
to the development and surfacing of large stretches of highways, the 
building of literally hundreds of bridges, the expansion of quays at 
basic ports, the marking of river channels, the expansion of new air- 
ports, as well as technical improvements in rolling stock on the 
railways. 

Under the plan also four large hydroelectric stations are being built. 

In education preoccupation has been with the provision of pro- 
fessional techniques in the building of large numbers of professional 
schools, not only in mechanics, but also in farming and medical and 
veterinary sciences. 

In public health, hospitals, and bacteriological laboratories have 
been expanded. 

In housing, a special Government Office of African Cities, has built 
literally thousands of new homes for Africans. 

In agriculture, the National Institute for Agronomic Study has 
built scientific research centers throughout the colony for the purpose 
of developing total Congo agriculture, not only in crops, but also in 
programs of stoc kraising, fishing, retimbe wing, and the preservation of 
soils. Literally hundreds of small native pilot villages have been 
established. Attention was also given to the development of scientific 
research in cotton, coffee, and palm oil. 

Since the mining industry is largely under the control of the Union 
Miniere, attention was only given under the plan to new facilities for 
transporting basic raw materials. 

In secondary industry, assistance has been given for building 
textile mills, cotton ginneries, cement plants, and for agricultural 
processing plants. 

In the field of international cooperation, valuable work is being 
done by the Commission for Technical Cooperation in Africa South 
of the Sahara, dealing with the main branches of science of direct 
interest to Africa. 


Health 


Among the numerous department heads our party met in Leopold- 
ville was Dr. A. C. C. A. Thomas, Director Genera! for Medical 
Services who spoke about the public health program. This involves 
the creation of 43 new hospitals and improvement of 50 others. The 
Government is also training doctors, nurses, and nurses’ aids—who 
are in very short supply. 

Hospitals visited in Leopoldville by the mission were: General 
Hospital for Natives, General Hospital for Europeans, Central 
Clinical and Research Laboratory, and Tuberculosis X-Ray Survey 
and Detection Center. 

An interesting hospital system covering a whole river basin is 
known as the Foreami organization, affiliated with the Colonial 
Health Service. This organization is a monumental demonstration 
project of probably the most disease-ridden area in the world. T hrough 
the courtesy of the Direetor General of the Belgian Congo Medical 
Service, and as the guest of Dr. Jean Burke, the Director of the 
Foreami program, our medical specialist, Dr. Hodgson, was privileged 
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to take a 6-day 1,200-mile trip by automobile through the Kwango 
Basin to inspect the project. 

An extensive network of medical centers, clinics, and maternity 
centers are scattered throughout all the provinces with over 600 
registered physicians available. General hospitals number over 400. 

Infectious and parasitic diseases are very prevalent as well 
mal: aria, sleeping sickness, leprosy, and tuberculosis. 

schools for training indigenous medical assistants, male nurses, and 
health inspectors are provided. Special efforts are being made to 
train midwives and assistants. 

Education 

In the Congo approximately a million African children are in primary 
and secondary schools (some 50 percent of the school-age population). 
The Belgians have reputedly attempted to build a broad base of mass 
education before introduci ing schools of higher learning. It had been 
said that the Belgians proposed to give the Africans only such training 
as to make them useful with their hands but this did not prove to be 
quite accurate. Our party attended the ceremonies at the interracial 
University of Louvanium which marked the start of this school’s status 
asa U niversity College. The rector is Canon Gilon, a charming and 
dynamic Jesuit of about 35 who is a recognized nuclear physicist. 
All the results of this experiment were so successful that the Belgian 
Minister of Colonies has announced plans for a second university 
to open in the Eastern Congo at Elisabethville. 

Since most of the education for Africans is in the hands of Catholic 
and Prote ‘stant missionary societies it is not sur prising to learn that 70 
mission’s organs are published in the vernaculars. There are only two 
African-owned dailies. Political discussions are not printed, hence 
the Belgian Congo inhabitant does not have much opportunity to read 
what other dark-skinned people in Africa are doing about attaining 
independence. 

Apart from the schools for whites there are 24,000 state, private, and 
mission schools with an enrollment of over 1 million pupils. There 
are 283 vocational training schools and 20 agricultural schools. 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Ruanda-Urundi is a former German territory now under United 
Nations Trusteeship and administered by Belgium as part of the 
Belgian Congo. Situated on the eastern border of the Congo, it 
occupies an area slightly larger than the State of West Virginia and is 
inhabited by more ‘than 4 million people—making it one of the most 
densely populated sections in East Africa. Our party flew from 
Leopoldville to the capital, Usumbura. 

This area, interestingly enough, is the home of some of the smallest 
and some of the tallest people in the world. It is inhabited both by the 
Ituri Pygmies, whom we did not see, and the Watussi Tribe, reputedly 
the tallest people in the world. 

The Mwami (king) of the famous Watussi was in Europe during our 
visit but we had an audience with the Queen Mother, who received 
us and arranged for a performance of the internationally famous 
Watussi tribal dancers, 

One of the leading anthropological museums in Africa deserves spe- 
cial mention—the Social Science Section at Astrida of the Institut 
Pour Les Recherches Scientifiques En Afrique Centrale (IRSAC). 
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The director, Dr. Jacques Macquet, is one of the best-known sociolo- 
gists working in Africa, 

Of further note was our visit to Bukavu, the capital city of Kivu 
Province, a boom town and having a larger per capita income even 
than has Leopoldville. In this area large numbers of settlers have 
been coming and establishing themselves and there seemed to be much 
talk among their leaders about voting rights and local representation 
which were denied them by the Belgian administration. 


EKlisabethwill 


Our mission flew south from Usumbura to the southermost ‘‘toe’’ 
of the Belgian Congo, under which lies an extremely rich belt of 
copper ore. The capital of the area is Elisabethville, founded in 1910 
and named for the Queen of Belgium, the wife of King Albert I. 

This is an area that owes its prosperity to mining operations, many 
of which are controlled throughout the Congo by the great Union 
Miniere syndicate. At each of 3 mines during the 2-day stay our 
party saw and inspected the modern schools, hospitals, and social- 
service centers built and maintained by the company. 

The Prince Leopold Mine, one of the richest base metals mines in 
the world, was also on the tour. | [t produces some 290,000 tons of 
concentrate per year containing 30 percent pure copper and 165,000 
tons containing 54 percent pure zine. These Belgian mines and the 
copper mines just across the border in Northern Rhodesia contribute 
much to the strategic metals produc tion of the Western World and to 
the prosperity which permits the Congo to buy from the United States 
a volume of goods second on ily to its peaniabes from its parent Coun- 
try—-Be leium. 

The Union Miniere has an outstandingly good record of dealing 
with its employees, and will do everything possible to keep its la bor 
force healthy, happy, and therefore produc tive. ‘The success of their 
system may be judged (a) by the company’s high profits; (6) by the 
low labor turnover; and (c) by the fact that the ereat-grandchildren 
of men recruited between the wars are now working for the company. 
Our party was unable to obtain permission to visit the famous ura- 
nium mine of Shinkolobwe, reputedly the world’s greatest uranium 
ore mire. 

Our mission also visited Reverend Persons, the head of the American 
Methodist Mission in the Congo, who told us about the schools, youth 
hostels, training centers, hospitals, clinics, and leper camps operated 
by his mission conference, as well as by other missionary societies 
in the Congo. 

Trade 


One cannot visit the Congo without noticing the vast quantities of 
coffee, cobalt, copper, manganese, and other strategic minerals, such 
as industrial diamonds, which the United States imports from the 
Congo. Equally noticeable are the vast quantities of American 
machinery and vehicles to be seen in the various sections that we 
visited, and especially the mining equipment in the Copper Belt. In 
fact the United States is the second lar gest supplier of industrial equip- 
ment to the Congo. 


Impressions and social developments 


During the 8-day visit our mission went from deepest jungle to the 
scenes of the most modern extractive industries. Pr osperity was on 
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all sides, and there seemed to be great harmony in everyday relations. 
One gained the impression, however, that although the Belgian 
Congo exercises a strict paternalistic attitude toward the ‘‘indigénes” 
the same attitude exhibited toward the white settlers is unconsciously 
causing a deep-seated feeling of repression and that sooner or later 
the settlers and townspeople will demand their rights to govern them- 
selves. There seemed to be much resentment at the absentee owner- 
ship, especially of the stockholders in the great mining enterprises. 
Sooner or later and quite inevitably, the African workers, without 
which all this prosperity would be nonexistent, will also demand 
their rights to form their own labor unions. 

Education seemed to be on a level which did not encourage the local 
people to have an adequate share in the administration of their own 
country. There was little evidence that many educated Africans had 
been overseas. Surely, overseas educational scholarships in large 
numbers could well be made available. There was no apparent con- 
flict between the whites and Africans, due primarily to the repressive 
paternalistic administrative attitude of the Belgian Government 
toward all alike. 

In talking with many Government officials, one had a sense that 
even they felt that much of the extractive industries of the Congo 
was not on behalf of the indigenous people but was for the benefit 
of the Belgians themselves. Should this feeling of exploitation by 
absentee owners become a potent force among the Africans as well as 
among the white “settlers” possible future difficulties will inevitably 
loom large. 

As word of the newly independent African states is brought to the 
Congo, there might come the same nationalist urge that is rising in 
every area of this vast continent. However, due to the economic 
advancement already in existence in the Congo, the development of a 
future independent state may take a form widely divergent from that 
currently arising on the West Coast. 

Segregation has been banned in the restaurants and, in the matter 
of race relations, a new system has been inaugurated by which Africans 
will be able to acquire “‘first class” citizenship. As soon as any African 
has demonstrated that he is currently living and wishes to live accord- 
ing to the white standard of living, he is given a “carte d’immatricula- 
tion’”’ which entitles him to all the privileges of the white citizen. This 
“evolving” process has some bad flaws, however, in that the African 
who has achieved this status often does not receive the comparable 
higher salary which the European receives although he is liable for 
taxes on the higher European scale. One delightful young African 
working in a business office who had ‘evolved’, told that he was 
seriously thinking of “reverting’’ back since his new status had so far 
gained him only increased taxes and no increase in salary. Being 
unable to pay the higher taxes he wished to recapture the benefits of 
his native status. 

The impression gained in Leopoldville was that sooner or later the 
Belgian Government will have to extend the franchise to its citizens 
in the Congo. Elsewhere in Africa one notes how the Africans have 
asked for and are being trained for self-government, whereas in this 
most prosperous colony self-government is denied even to the so-called 
privileged whites. 
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FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


In the Union of South Africa racial segregation has the force of law, 
hence visiting the new Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was 
particularly interesting since this Federation was founded nominally 
on the basis of racial partnership. One cannot overemphasize the 
importance of this partnership attempt, since it is being pursued in a 
country bordering on the Union and with problems at least as severe 
as its southern neighbor. This new concept in race relationship is being 
followed with keen interest in those British territories on the verge 
of self-government as well as by the leaders of those areas whose self- 
determination may lie in the not foreseeable future. 


The land and people 

Situated in south central Africa, the newly created Federation covers 
an area Officially estimated at 485,000 square miles. This area is larger 
than the Union of South Africa to the south and exceeds in area the 
combined American States of Texas, California, and New York. 

It is bordered on the south by the Union of South Africa, on the 
west by the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Portuguese West Africa, 
on the north by the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika and on the east 
by Portuguese East Africa. The Federation comprises three states: 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, and the en- 
tire federal area lies within the Tropics. Most of Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia have an altitude of between 3,000 and 5,000 feet 
above sea level. Climatic conditions, therefore, favor permanent 
European settlements. The main rainfall throughout the area is 
concentrated in a season extending from about November through 
March. Average rainfall is in the vicinity of 25 inches per year. 

The Federation has no great natural waterways to provide access 
to the sea, although certain river and lake areas are navigable; for 
example, the Zambezi River, Lake Nyasa, Lake Bangweulu, the 
Luapula River, and the Chambesi River. 

Official government estimates show there has been an enormous 
increase in the number of inhabitants since 1939. Population esti- 
mates are: 


1939__- 1, 698, 400 
1946__. 5 5, 530, 500 
ac foc mnetia : 6, 707, 500 

During the same period the European population increased from: 
ig Phe 78, 900 
Se ¥ ; 107, 500 
OS —_— 4 ers . ae 213, 500 


The population is divided approximately evenly among the three 
separate states comprising the Federation. European immigrants 
come largely from the United Kingdom and the Union of South 
Africa. Because of the substantial industrial opportunities in Southern 
Rhodesia in the immediate postwar years, the number of whites in 
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Southern Rhodesia doubled in that short period of time. However, 
immigration has sunk to less than 2,000 per year. The contrary is 
true for Northern Rhodesia, because of the enormous expansion in 
mining. 

African migration of a temporary nature assumes great proportions 
because workers leave their homelands—usually returning after 2 
years. The lure of life close to the centers of European population, 
coupled with the relative difficulty of life in the overcrowded African 
reserves, is contributing to the detribalization of more and more 
Africans. This problem has within the last 3 years become the 
Federation’s greatest headache. 

The Africans of Southern Rhodesia are somewhat more advanced 
than those of Nyasaland or Northern Rhodesia, having had more 
contact with the industrial life of the whites. On the other hand, in 
Northern Rhodesia, the Africans are rapidly becoming acquainted with 
European life because of the everexpanding needs of the mines. In 
Nyasaland the Africans have had less contact with the whites, although 
the so-called peasant class of African farmers is more independent be- 
cause of his labor on individually owned land in producing cotton, 
peanuts and corn. 

History 

Cecil Rhodes was largely instrumental in the settlement of the two 
Rhodesias. In 1889 Rhodes obtained charters from the United King- 
dom Government, on behalf of the British South Africa Co., entrusting 
the company with the administration of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and granting it all mineral concessions in these two terri- 
tories. The chartered company administered these two territories 
separately. 

In 1923 a referendum was held concerning the incorporation of 
Southern Rhodesia with the Union of South Africa, but the inhabi- 
tants voted against union. Britain annexed the territory formally 
and granted it local self-government. Despite the fact that the 
British South Africa Co. relinquished administrative authority it 
retained its ownership of mineral rights throughout Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia. In 1933 the Southern Rhodesia Government 
paid the chartered company £ 2 million sterling for these mineral 
rights. The mineral concessions in Northern Rhodesia are still main- 
tained by the chartered company, but automatically revert to the 
Northern Rhodesia Government in 1987. 

Nyasaland was settled because of missionary penetration, and 
1891 was declared a British protectorate. 

Since the three territories were contiguous, were economically inter- 
dependent because of the need for coal and labor, and had need for 
the unification of governmental functions dealing essentially with the 
same problems, and without unnecessary duplication of activities, 
suggestions for amalgamation seemed to be very appropriate. A 
movement for fusion of the three territories has been in existence since 
the Boer war. At first, proponents advocated outright amalgamation 
and the British Government considered these proposals in an affirma- 
tive light. Thus, in 1927, an official Commission recommended 
union. In 1939, the Bledisloe commission recommended the estab- 
lishment of a regional organization so as to promote increased inter- 
territorial cooperation in social and economic matters. At the end 
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of the war, in 1945, Britain established a standing Central African 
Council to promote cooperation in all matters of common interest 
between the three areas. This standing council has its headquarters 
in Salisbury, and consists of the Governor of Southern Rhodesia, 
4 official members from each of the 3 territories, and 2 unofficial 
members from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

In 1949 a conference was held at Victoria Falls for the primary 
purpose of discussing a federation which came into actual existence on 
September 3, 1953, after a referendum was held in all three territories. 
On July 1, 1954, the official transfers of all responsibilities were con- 
cluded and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland became a 
working entity. 

The federal union 

The administration of this federal territory is as follows: the 
Queen of England is represented by the Governor General of the 
Federation. The Cabinet of six is presided over by the Prime Minister. 
The members of this Cabinet are drawn from the Federal Assembly 
which consists of 35 members. This Assembly is made up as follows: 

(a) Twenty-six elected members of whom 14 are from Southern 
Rhodesia, 8 from Northern Rhodesia, and 4 from Nyasaland. 

(6) Six African members, two elected from each territory. 

(c) Three European members charged with special responsi- 
bilities for African interests, of whom 1 is elected in Southern 
Rhodesia and the other 2 are appointed, 1 each by the Governors 
of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

There is one standing committee of the F eder: al Assembly known 
as the African Affairs Board (AAB) consisting of 3 European members 
representing purely African interests as well as 1 elected African 
member from each of the 3 territories. The functions of this Board 
of 6 are to make representations to the Federal Government on matters 
of interest to Africans only, and to assist the 3 territorial governments 
in studying such matters. 

The Federal legislature has power to make laws on external affairs. 
defense, immigration, financial and economic affairs, interterritorial 
roads, railways, European agriculture in Southern Rhodesia, posts 
and telegraphs, education, except African primary and secondary 
education and Federal Courts. In addition, the Federal and three 
territorial legislatures make laws on the development of industry, 
electricity, scientific and industrial research, health, town planning 
archives, census, and statistics. 

The territorial governments 

Southern Rhodesia is formally described as a self-governing colony. 
It has a single chamber Parliament of 30 elected members with a 
Cabinet selected from this Legislative Assembly. The only inhibiting 
factor on the full responsibility of Southern Rhodesia for its own 
affairs is that differential legislation with respect to treatment of 
Africans and Europeans is reserved to the British crown. After the 
transfer of many functions to the Federal Government, Southern 
Rhodesia is still responsible for African administration, local govern- 
ment, justice, police, territorial finances, and roads as well as mining. 

Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are regarded as two protecto- 
rates and are administered by the British Secretary of State for 
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Colonies, on behalf of the United Kingdom Government. The 
responsibilities of the territorial governments of the two territories are 
very similar to those of Southern Rhodesia. These two territories 
do not have an elected legislative assembly but rather have nominated 
executive councils and assemblies. 

In Northern Rhodesia the Executive Council consists of 5 official 
and 4 unofficial members presided over by the Governor. The largely 
elected Legislative Council has a speaker, 8 official members, and 18 
unofficial members, including 4 African members. 

In Nyasaland the Executive Council consists of 4 official and 2 
unofficial members presided over by a Governor. The Legislative 
Assembly is partly elected and consists of 19 members, 9 of them 
senior Officials; the remainder includes 7 Europeans, 1 Asian, and 2 
Africans. 

tconomic developments in the Federation 

The economy of the Federation is very diversified and depends in 
large measure on the mineral substructure, especially copper and coal, 
and on agricultural production of export crops, such as tobacco, cotton, 
as well as food production for the African peoples. The manufacturing 
sector of the economy has expanded by leaps and bounds since World 
War II, due to the introduction of large numbers of small industries 
producing consumer goods. ‘The mining sector also has made enor- 
nous strides due to the extraction of basic ores, such as copper, cobalt, 
and chrome, as well as the utilization of new electrical supplies in the 
refining and smelting of these ores. 


Agriculture 

The agricultural policies of the Federation are designed to encourage 
maximum self-sufficiency in basic foodstuffs. Yet the pattern of 
agriculture is a very complicated one—due to the division between 
European and African agriculture. Many Africans farm for subsist- 
ence purposes only, but a growing number of African farmers are 
producing surpluses for sale, especially in Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. In Nyasaland the production of many commercial crops 
is in the hands of overseas-owned plantations, but the African pro- 
duces most of the cotton and fire-cured tobacco. All three territories 
grown corn and tobacco. Nyasaland also produces tea and cotton. 

Nyasaland is almost entirely an agricultural country. In Northern 
Rhodesia also the Africans are almost entirely engaged in agriculture, 
except for the large numbers diverted to the mines. The position is 
different in Southern Rhodesia, where European agriculture is admin- 
istered by a separate government department, and the Native Affairs 
Department supervises African agriculture. 

One of the main influences bearing on agricultural development 
during recent years has been the very rapid growth of population with 
the government, by means of demonstrators, trying to influence 
African farmers to raise the fertility and productivity of the cultivated 
land. The biggest food crop is corn, although rice, ground nuts, and 
cassava are also grown. ‘Tobacco is the most important cash crop, 
with more than 100 million pounds annual production. Corn is 
exported by Nyasaland to Southern and Northern Rhodesia, and 
a specific effort is being made to encourage the production of wheat 
and flour. Cotton production has expanded very rapidly. Cattle 
production will expand as soon as tsetse-fly areas are cleared. 
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Mining 

Important minerals are copper (annual production over 400,000 
tons) lead, zinc, asbestos, coal, chrome ore, gold, and tungsten. The 
only impediment to the expansion of copper mining is the ever- 
present unsatisfactory coal-supply position. The mines need approxi- 
mately 80,000 tons of coal per month, but supplies total scarcely 
50,000 to 60,000 tons so that woodburning has been resorted to 
extensively. Great efforts are underfoot for the production of addi- 
tional power supplies so as to improve the general mine output picture. 

Railway facilities are also being expanded with possible double- 
trackage to the port of Beira on the east coast and the Intercontinental 
Line to Lobito on the west coast. A new line has just been finished 
connecting the port of Lourenco Marques on the east coast with the 
railway system of Southern Rhodesia 
Industry 

The most important industries are those of processing tobacco and 
cotton, textile, and metal products. A significant mterest by the 
government in private enterprise is evidenced by such subsidiaries as 
the Cold Storage Commission, The Cotton Research and Industry 
Board, The Electricity Supply Commission, the Rhodesia Iron and 
Steel Commission, and The Sugar Industry Board. 

Southern Rhodesia is the only area which has developed a manu- 
facturing industry of significance. Of great importance is the supply 
of power to be obtained from two new sources, namely the Kafue 
project and the Kariba Gorge power station. This latter project is 
being substantially assisted by a loan from the International Bank as 
well as commitments by the copper mines, who stand to benefit sub- 
stantially from the new power source. 

Trade 

The chief buyer of the Federation’s products is the United Kingdom, 
she is also the chief supplier. The Union of South Africa is the 
second most important supplier to the two Rhodesias, whereas India 
is the second most important supplier to Nyasaland. 

Of particular interest to us, of course, is the trade with the United 
States. United States exports to the Federation were: 


1952 S11, 174, 000 
1953 8, 314, 000 
1954 10, 397, 000 


The most important items of export by the United States are rubber 
products, paper products, lubricating oils and greases, metal products, 
industrial machinery, automobiles, tractors, roadbuilding equipment, 
and power equipment. United States imports from the Federation 
totaled: 


1952__- __ $29, 955, 000 
ee se a one 70, 537, 000 
1954_____ __ 47, 168, 000 


Major items of United States import are unrefined copper, lead, 
chrome ore, asbestos, tobacco, tung oil, and raw hides. The Federa- 
tion controls imports by means of periodic exchange allocations to 
the nonsterling area. Thus, most of its imports ‘and exports are 
directed toward the sterling area. Of great interest is the African 
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market because fully one-fourth of the national income is earned by 
them. This market naturally deals with consumer goods, but 
specific efforts are being made to raise the income of the African 
workers. The African is a great imitator and this applies to his 
purchasing habits also. Hence, in the urban areas, African workers 
tend to apply their savings to purchases of so-called European goods. 
tducation 

The Federal Government supplies elementary schooling free to all 
classes. Many mission stations have free mission schools. The Fed- 
eration has one university in Salisbury open to all students regardless 
of race or color. This institution will draw students from all over 
southern and central Africa. Africans, Asiatics, and Europeans will 
be treated equally. Their success will be watched closely by both the 
West Coast and South Africa. Should this prove to be a great 
civilizing instrument in the partnership concept, similar institutions 
will be begun in Tanganyika and Kenya. 


Health 


Modern hospitals are maintained by the Federal Government in all 
major centers of population, and assistance is given in all African 
areas against tropical diseases, such as bilharzia and malaria. The 
mining companies also have extensive sanitary projects for their em- 
plovees and dependents. 

Wherever possible our mission visited hospitals specifically in the 
African areas, also health facilities in the native townships. Our 
mission was most pleasantly surprised at the up-to-date dispensaries 
and cottage hospitals maintained by the mining companies, for ex- 
ample, on the Copper Belt. 

All doctors still come from the Union or overseas but nurses’ 
training facilities are being rapidly expanded, especially in mission 
hospitals. Due to the enormous strides made in the primary and 
secondary education fields, many more African girls are grasping at 
the opportunities of training for service as midwives and nurses 
amongst their own people. Mission stations have had an enormous 
influence in this regard. It was the privilege of some members of 
the party to spend a quiet weekend at a tranquil mission station 
enjoying the amazing capacity of these simple upcountry Africans 
to assimilate our modern ways. 

Development plans 

Since 1952, the United Kingdom Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund has set aside large sums of money for development of British 
overseas territories. Money was made available in Nyasaland for 
tobacco and tung culture, and in Northern Rhodesia for a cement 
factory. 

Various development plans have been included in the budgets of 
separate territories. In Southern Rhodesia a 4-year plan envisioned 
the expenditure of $200 million for the building of roads, bridges, the 
expansion of railways and demonstration stations for native agricul- 
ture as well as laboratories against disease. A large loan also was 
obtained from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

In Northern Rhodesia a 10-year plan (1947-57) envisions the 
expenditure of nearly $150 million in agriculture, forestry, rural 
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development, water, roads, public works, African housing, and social 
services. 

In Nyasaland the 10-year plan has not been too successful, but 
large sums of money have been made available from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund ($25 million). These funds will be 
used in African housing, social services, transportation facilities, and 
toward developing African capabilities in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, and husbandry. 

Outworking of the partnership ideal 

In the matter of race relations we were particularly interested in 
the racial partnership which was evident on all sides. Not only were 
the reserves being held exclusively for the Africans, but also intensified 
efforts were being made for housing in towns, educational facilities 
and African representation in the constituent assemblies as well as 
in the Federal Government. 

On all sides one noticed that Government agencies dealt with 
African affairs and leadership training so as to safeguard the interests 
of the nonwhite people. In fact Government officials seem to stress 
the point that the Federation might become even more than West 
Africa, the showplace of racial integration on the Continent. 

Here and there one noticed indications of the same type of racial 
segregation sentiment as was evident in the Union of South Africa, 
but it seemed insignificant when compared with partnership efforts. 

The racial problem affects every level of society in the Federation. 
It has come to somewhat of a focus in the copper-rich mining areas of 
Northern Rhodesia. 

One mining group, with a large element of South African control, 
has taken a stand favoring retention of an industrial color bar. The 
other group, with substantial American interests, has courageously 
taken the opposite view, holding that Africans must advance, and 
that the way to bring this about is not by waiting for time-wasting 
strikes. Maintaining this position involved a break not only with 
the white mineworkers’ union, but also with the other mining group. 
This last was a remarkable step, since the two groups had always 
acted together in such matters. In our opinion this group has done 

a great deal for the cause of future racial harmony in Africa, and news 
of the part played in the struggle by Americans should be more widely 
disseminated. 

We regretted the insufficient efforts of our United States Infor- 
mation Service. On the other hand, we wish there might be in the 
United States much more information on the Federation. Through 
the efforts of our governmental publicity departments and those of 
our travel and tourist bureaus, to say nothing of commercial adver- 
tising, much could be done. 

In Salisbury it was our pleasure to express appreciation of the 
general good will as well as the determination of government and 
people alike to bring forth a viable multiracial state in central Africa. 
The racial policy issue as exemplified in the Federation may well 
determine the success or failure of the struggle between the forces of 
racial evolution as epitomized by the extreme nationalism of the Gold 
Coast and on the other hand by the forces of white supremacy in the 
Union of South Africa. The Federation’s constitution guarantees 
partnership. The Europeans are striving to make this ideal work and 
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the African people are wholeheartedly determined to make themselves 
worthy of the part they are to play. The women especially seemed 
to be making the most of the opportunities made possible to them, 
as evidenced by the large numbers enrolled in literacy classes, in 
maternal clinics, in sanitary training courses, in nurses’ training and 
community rehabilitation schemes. Certainly, partnership will not 
fail because of the efforts of the African women. 

Our mission visited the Copper Mine Belt and capital city of Lusaka 
in Northern Rhodesia; we spent some time in Salisbury, the capital of 
Southern Rhodesia, but we were unable to proceed to Blantyre the 
capital of Nyasaland. 

Everywhere we had interviews with government officials from the 
highest to the lowest levels. We spoke to industrialists, farmers, 
educators, doctors, missionaries, labor leaders, and African chiefs. 
We came away with a firm impression that all the people seemed to be 
obsessed with a spirit of almost missionary zeal to make the Federation 
work on all levels. 

United States grants and loans 

The United States through the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the Mutual Security Agency has made sizable grants to the 
Federation specifically for the purpose of mineral research and strategic 
mineral production, such as cobalt. American scientists have been 
recruited with Economic Cooperation Administration funds to make 
a topographical and geological survey of the region. The financing 
of the new railway line to Loure mnco Marques has been accomplished 
under the Defense Materials Procurement Agency of the United States. 
The technical assistance program is also being expanded, especially 
in the fields of agricultural, veterinary education and tropical diseases. 








PORTUGUESE WEST AND EAST AFRICA 


ANGOLA AND MOZAMBIQUE 


Both territories are considered as Overseas Provinces of Portugal 
whose administrations merely implement and execute the policies 
formulated in Lisbon by the Overseas Ministry. Of necessity our 
visits were of short duration being confined principally to the capital 
cities of Luanda in the west and Lourenco Marques in the east. In 
both areas our mission received a most enthusiastic welcome. We 
were deeply erateful for the generous expenditure of time and ene rey 
of everyone we saw in an attempt to acquaint us as fully as possible 
with an overall view of the economy of each country, its problems 
and its hopes. Certainly the evidences of contrast between these 
two colonies themselves, let alone the variant colonial policies as 
applied in distinct contrast to the British, French, and Belgian polici 1eS, 
made our short visits more than worthwhile. 

Cultural assimilation 

The Portuguese concept of racial relations is characterized by the 
fact that, as a matter of principle, the dividing line between whites 
and Africans is drawn, not by the individual’s color of skin but by 
his degree of cultural evolution. Many Portuguese officials were most 

eager to point out that the racial proble m in ‘Afric ‘a can be solved by 
the Portuguese formula of gradual “‘assimilation.”’ Thus, the African 
population can become part of the political community of the Portu- 
guese nation 

Every African who has risen above the line clearly dividing the 
so-called civilized and uncivilized and who can prove that his mentality 
and way of life are no longer determined by the primitive customs of 
his forebears and that he has become Europeanized in his thinking and 
acting, receives full Portuguese citizenship, with all the pertinent rights 
and duties. He receives equal rights with Europeans. He is paid 
the European rates of wages and his children attend Portuguese schools 
along with European children on an equal footing. 

The decision of whether or not he i the necessary conditions 
is up to an examining body composed of an equal number of white 
Portuguese and assimilated Africans whom the candidate must con- 
vince that he can read, write and speak Portuguese, that he has lived 
according to the European way for some time and that he is financially 
capable of maintaining this style of life. 

The civilized people are Portuguese citizens; whereas the uncivilized 
occupy # special status which implies that certain restrictions have 
been put on them. This status protects them from the application of 
legal codes that are designed for European conditions and are unsuited 
to the mentality and way of life of the unassimilated. 

Thus, two types of schooling are provided, one for the civilized 
and one for the unassimilated. When discussing this principle, we 
were reminded of the formula coined by Cecil Rhodes ‘Equal rights 
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for all civilized men.’”’ The Portuguese system of assimilation comes 
closer to realizing this principle than any other racial policy in Africa. 

In discussing this principle it was evident that in British Africa, 
Africans were trained by participation for eventual self-government; 
under the French system, a measure of local government and repre- 
sentation in the French Government was permitted: in the Belgian 
Congo a type of assimilation was also being practiced but under some- 
what superior economic conditions, yet, without the social privileges 
which the Portuguese system euaranteed. 

The vast majority of Africans still living in their primitive rural 
settlements and with low levels of development are not concerned over 
the Europeans occupying a higher sphere, but for the relatively few 
who desire to evolve and who are capable of evolving to a European 
status, the Portuguese hold the doors open. On the other hand, there 
is a certain strict control exercised over the uneivilized. These con- 
trols consist of a thorough registration extending to the country’s 
remotest corners, combined with a continuous surveillance of the labor 
market in all parts of the Province. The Africans may change their 


residence only with the permission of the proper local authorities and 
the permission is give n only for places where the African ts likely to 


find employment in his particular'line. Each African has to earry an 
identity booklet listing his former and present employe a as well as 
the possible travel instructions issued to him by the Government. 
No employer may engage an African whose papers are not in order. 
The Portuguese have actually succeeded in preventing an overpopula- 
tion of the cities at the expense of the rural areas; and have controlled 
the migratory movements of the Africans and have avoided unem- 
ployment and a restless proletariat in the cities. 
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ANGOLA 

The land and people 

Angola, lying just south of the Belgian Congo, is bounded on the 
north and east by the Belgian Congo and Northern Rhodesia, and on 
the south by Southwest Africa. It is an area comprising 481,352 
square miles, or roughly 12 times the area of the State of Ohio. The 
greater part of the province lies above 3,000 feet and these highlands 
are considered suitable for European settlement. According to the 
latest census (1950) the population of 4,145,184 consisted of 78,903 
whites (mainly Portuguese), 29,550 half-castes, and 4,036,547 Africans. 
The principal centers of population are the ports of Luanda (capital), 
Lobito and the neighboring cities of Benguela, Mossamedes and the 
inland cities of Malange, Nova Lisboa, Silva Porto, and Sa da Bandeira. 


Gove rnment 

Angola enjoys by law administrative decentralization; in other 
words, it is administered by a Governor General with the advice and 
assistance of a Council of Government. The Governor General is 
appointed by, and is responsible to, the Ministry of Overseas Provinces 
in Lisbon. The principal function of the local government is that of 
implementing the policies already formulated in Lisbon. The local 
government itself can merely make recommendations for future 
legislation. 

Economic developments 

The economy of Angola is based largely on agriculture, which exer- 
cises a major influence on its development, the balance of payments 
and international relations. 

The Africans adhere to the age-old system of largely subsistence 
agriculture, and many are unwilling to leave their native villages to 
work for wages. In agriculture and industry there is an enormous 
shortage of semiskilled labor. 

Coffee, sisal, sugar, and cotton form the principal agricultural ex- 
ports, but in keeping with the fundamental relationships between 
Portugal and Angola, exports to foreign countries are restricted to 
quantities available in excess of Portuguese consumption requirements 
as fixed annually by quota in Lisbon and at prices that are considerably 
below international quotations. 

Coffee is by far the most important agricultural crop, and great 
efforts are being made to expand the plantations. For example, in 
the new settlement at Cela, where several hundred Portuguese farmers 
are being settled, each small farmer has to devote 2 acres to coffee. 
Cotton is grown ates exclusively by nearly 60,000 African producers. 
Industry 

Industry consists mostly of processing certain raw materials and 
a few small factories to supply building materials and textiles. The 
highlands seem to be appropriate for cattle raising and thus United 
States Marshall plan aid funds totalling well over $600,000 have been 
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earmarked for certain projects for meatpacking. Due to the fact that 
investments by foreign companies have to receive the approval of 
the Ministry of Overseas Territories, not many companies have 
attempted to establish new factories in Angola. Strict laws concerning 
the employment of Portuguese as well as the holding of stocks by 
Portuguese nationals apply. 
Transportation 

Roads are few and far between because of the difficulty of pro- 
viding transportation through the highlands although 4 short rail- 
road lines have been built from the 4 major ports to the highlands. 
Only one railroad bisects the country, namely, the East-West Trans- 
continental Railroad with a terminus at Labito. The major airlines 
have feeder lines from Leopoldville, in the Congo, to the capital city 
of Luanda. 


Mining 


The geological resources of Angola are practically unknown and un- 
tapped. However, at the end of 1952 the United States Mutual 
Security Agency financed a special survey from the air by two United 
States firms. 

In general, mining consists largely of prospecting concessions given 
by the government to certain large concessionaires in re turn for sub- 
stantial shares of future profits. ‘Well over 110 such concessions have 
been made. ‘These concessions cover petroleum, asphalt, manganese, 
diamonds, mica, phosphate, iron ore, and copper. The manganese is 
exported almost exclusively to the United States. Copper is shipped 
mainly to Portugal. 

Trade 

For the last 20 years the foreign trade of Angola has consistently 
shown a favorable balance, except in exchanges w ith the United King- 
dom and the United States. Major exports are coffee, diamonds, fish 
products, sisal, corn, sugar, cotton, timber, and palm oil. Imports 
comprise cotton textiles, wines, automobiles, metal products, whe 
agricultural machinery, and transportation equipment. The United 
States imports from 3 to 4 times as much as she exports to Angola. 
United States imports from Angola were: 


1952. accu . roe gee ta : eee __.. $33, 820, 000 
DN 8 cident De i atl bese tit Sa Saat aaa De aaa Bate Sh 16, 051, 000 
7 asics cig Gace oa cea mice tw laste ch ais wore an ~ 


Major items were coffee, beeswax, manganese ore, sisal, and fish fer- 
tilizers. United States exports to Angola were: 


ROR ceo Lee. pid el nl diraal iboats it is EOS oxo ee 
INGeo icc’ ac Jaen. wr tat a | eee ae Bente tata BAT 7 333, 000 
a ons ; ; Satta cia Stee daar etal a oe Stet sgsicnaes , 100, 000 


Major items comprised tee flour, used dactinn: saeans prod- 
ucts, machinery, roadmaking equipment, agricultural equipment 
and medicinal supplies. 


Health 


Although disease is not as rampant as in the more tropical areas, 
leprosy, tuberculosis, malaria, bilharzia, and venereal infections are 
common. Health efforts are somewhat elementary and in nowise to 
be compared to the adjoining areas where clinics, maternity centers, 
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mobile inspection and injection units and sanitary inspectors were to 
be found in all districts. Missions, both Catholic and Protestant, 
operate clinics and ‘‘bush”’ hospitals. Under the new developme nt 
plans hospitals are being built, nurses’ and clinical assistants’ training 
is being stepped up. Some of the hospitals our mission visited were 
as modern as were inspected anywhere else in Africa. A particularly 
fine little hospital for the mentally-ill had recently been opened. 


tducation 


Education in Angola is mostly in the hands of missionary societies 
with somewhat rudimentary and technical education fostered by the 
government for the ‘‘uncivilized”’. For the “assimilated” and citizens 
good lyceums or high schools are provided. 

Unlike other areas in Africa, few missionary organs are published 
in the vernaculars. 

Settlement schemes 

Due to the fact that African labor is insufficient to supply agricul- 
ture on a large scale, the Portugal Government has formulated plans to 
settle several thousand Portuguese families in the highland areas for 
the specific purpose of raising food for shipment to Portugal as well 
as for local consumption. At the same time, the small farms of 
approximately 60 acres would also be devoted to raising export crops 
so as to help repay the Government for the expenses of settlement. 
The plans are only 4 years old so that the success or failure has not 
been measured. However, with several hundred families apparently 
making a fairly substantial living the expectations are that the plans 


will be expanded. The Portuguese, however, seem to stress the fact 
that only Portuguese peasants and artisans will be allowed under 
this immigration scheme. Should these projects be successful, 


extensive plans are being made to initiate similar projects for the 
African population, so as to make greater use of available arable 
areas in the African areas, which at present are being allowed to 
deteriorate. This scheme may have the effect of producing a multi- 
racial state such as Brazil, and one that is widely divergent from 
the ideas propounded by the British, the French, and the Belgians in 
their overseas territories. 

Development plans 

Two partly overlapping development plans for Angola are in 
existence—the 5-year plan (1951-55) and the 6-vear plan (1953-58). 

The 5-year plan is in reality the second Angola development. plan, 
the first having covered the period 1945 to 1950. This plan is financed 
largely by a 2's percent tax on the amount of customs duties levied 
on imports into the country. Under this plan certain hydroelectric 
projects were begun. There have been the building and equipment 
of airports, port de ‘velopment, the building of roads, and bridges, the 
building and renovation of arene as well as supplying water for 
the capital city. Under this plan 1.3 billion escudos ($45,500,000) 
were spent. 

The 6-year plan began in 1953 and expectations are that > sane 
mately 3 billion esecudos ($105 million) will be spent during the 6-yea 
period. Major emphasis is being laid on the development of resources, 
the settlement of colonists and communications. The three hydro- 
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electric projects (Malubas, Biopio, and Metala) would also be com- 
pleted and one-third of the total sum has been set aside for drainage 
and irrigation and the settlement of colonists in an area comprising 
approximately 100 square miles in the Cunene Valley. This plan also 
foresees the improvement of the various ports, the e xtension of various 
railway lines, the installation of various airports as well as substantial 
sums being allocated for agriculture, health, sanitation, water, as well 
as geological and natural resource prospecting. 

































MOZAMBIQUE 
The land and people 

Portuguese East Africa, also commonly known as the Province of 
Mozambique, has a total area of 297,654 square miles, or 7 times the 
area of the State of Ohio. It lies on the east coast of Africa, just south 
of the Equator—the greater part of it being in the tropics. It is 
bounded on the north by Tanganyika, and on the west by Nyasal: ind, 
the two Rhodesias, the Transvaal and Swaziland, and on the south by 
Natal. From north to south the Province measures 1,250 miles—the 
coast having a length of about 1,600 miles; in width it is very irregular, 
varying from 718 miles in the north to 56 miles in the south. 

Physically, Moz a is divided roughly into three areas: the 
coastal lowlands (41.9 percent); a central plateau varying in height 
between 500 and 200 feet (29.3 percent); and a high plateau on the 
Rhodesian border varying in height between 2,000 and 4,000 feet 
(28.8 percent). 

Climatically, Mozambique has two seasons, a hot, rainy season, 
extending from April through September, and a cooler dry season 
In the tropical south, where the greatest extremes occur, temperatures 
may vary from 48° F. during the cool season, to 113° F. in the hot 
season. Rainfall is very irregular, particularly in the southern section 
with long, dry periods. 

According to the 1950 census, the total population of the Province 
numbered 5,732,317 people, of whom 91,954 were classified as ‘“‘civil- 
ized.” The “civilized,’”’ according to racial composition, consisted of: 


“The so-c alle d uncivilized are divided into large numbers of tribes, 
divided into stages of civilization, some of which are the lowest in 
Africa. 

The non-European, “civilized’’ population, comprise Portuguese 
Indians from Goa; Indians and Pakistanis and Portuguese Chinese 
from Macau; half-castes and ‘assimilated’ Africans. The Indians 
and Pakistanis are mainly engaged in commerce, with some of the 
wealthier ones owning large import and export businesses. The 
Chinese are mostly market gardeners or shopkeepers. The Goanese 
and half-castes are in clerical employment. 


Government 


According to the Portuguese theory metropolitan Portugal and the 
Portuguese Overseas Territories form one political entity; hence the 
administration of Portuguese East Africa is closely controlled by the 
Ministry of Overseas Territories in Lisbon, in accordance with the 
Constitution and special statutes. The government of the Province 
is centralized in the hands of the Governor-General, who is assisted 
by two provincial secretaries and a secretary-general. Hitherto the 
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Province has been divided into four Provinces and the administrative 
District of Lourenco Marques. However, in the near future, the 
Province will be divided administratively into nine component dis- 
tricts, each of which will have a governor, a secretary-general and 
various administrators according to function. 
Industry 

Although Mozambique is primarily an agricultural territory, it is 
the Government’s policy to encourage the creation and expansion of 
local industries in order both to prov vide increased possibilities of em- 
ployment for immigrants from Portugal and to take fuller advantage 
of raw materials which are not required for industry in Portugal. 
Industry concerns mostly the processing of basic raw materials and 
the manufacturing of consumer goods for the African trade as well as 
the collecting and exporting of agricultural materials. 


Transportation 


There are 12 separate railway lines in the Province, all running in- 
land and no 2 of them are linked. Under the 6-year plan great strides 
are being made in developing these lines as well as the port facilities 
serving these lines. Roads are in fairly good condition due to the 
care taken under the plan. The two main ports are: Lourenco Mar- 
ques, through which a large portion of the goods for the gold mines 
in South Africa is funneled, being one of the best ports on the East 
African coast, and the port of Beira which is of great economic import- 
ance to the new Federation of Rhodesia and Ny asaland and also serves 
the Belgian Congo. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is = mainstay of the economy. It is estimated that 
45 percent of the area is cultivable, but that the total area cultivated 
by Europeans ater scarcely 1,000 square miles. To expand 
agriculture, efforts are being made to start a land settlement scheme on 
the Limpopo River involving an area of one-half million acres on which 
6,000 Portuguese immigrant families and 3,000 selected African fami- 
lies will be settled. Other similar schemes are also under discussion; 
likewise a scheme to expand the extermination of the tsetse fly. 

The agricultural production of the Province falls into four categories: 
(a) Uncultivated productions collected by the Africans, comprising 
mainly cashew nuts, beeswax, copra, jute, rubber, and timber: 
(b) African-produced products such as maize, rice, peanuts, bananas, 
and tobacco; (c) crops, chiefly cotton and rice, grown by Africans on 
European-held concessions, and bought from the Africans at fixed 
prices; (d) plantation crops, such as sisal, tea, citrus, and bananas. 
Mining 

Not much mining is done in Portuguese East Africa, except in coal, 
beryllium and columbite. The mineral resources are being surveyed 
under funds supplied with the help of the United States Mutual 
Security Agency. Another survey is being made by Ake Viking for 
nonradioactive minerals. Oil operations have been carried on for over 
10 years but prospecting has not yet revealed any sources of oil. 
Trade 


The import and export trade of Mozambique is concerned primarily 
with Portugal (30 percent); United Kingdom (18 percent); United 
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States (14 percent); South Africa (8 percent). Federal Germany, 
Belgium, and India have also increased their percentages lately. 
United States trade with Mozambique is as follows: 

Exports were: 


195! $10, 368, 000 
1952 10, 553, 000 
1953 12, 031, 000 
1954 13, 971, 000 


Imports from Mozambique were: 
1951_ $5, 
1952 : 5, 473, 000 
1953 1, 726, 000 
1954 é 5, 516, 000 

The United States purchases significant quanties of nuts, oilseeds, 
and beryllium ores, whereas it exports primarily construction, excava- 
ting and mining machinery, automobiles and buses, steel mill products, 
petrolet 1m products, sawmill products, engines and turbines, as well 
as agricultural machinery. 


221, 000 


Education 

Primary schools for the “citizens” are available throughout the 
Province. A technical school and a high school are also provided at 
Lourenco Marques. There is no university. For the “uncivilized” 
Africans, there are schools, providing a so-called rudimentary educa- 
tion. Most African schools are run by the Roman C atholie Church, 
to whom the state has entrusted education. Various foreign Protes- 
tant mission schools have been allowed, as well as many private Euro- 
pean schools. All school instruction is given to the Africans exclusively 
in the Portuguese language. 

Health 

Just as in Angola the public-health officials were very interested in 
the purposes of our mission especially insofar as these pertained to 
their health institutions. Somehow one got the impression that there 
are more clinics and maternity hospitals than in the western Province. 
Although only 1,284 nurses are currently working in Mozambique a 
strong effort is being made to train more male and female probationers 
for entrance into advanced training in the few bigger hospitals. In 
general, good health facilities are available and public-health measures 
are improving. 

Social attitudes to Africans 

The economy of the Province is based on the productive capacity 
of the less civilized people who form the basic labor group; hence the 
Portuguese have adopted a policy of obliging them to engage in regular 
work and, at the same time, of trying to teach them to appreciate the 
benefits and virtues of so doing. The Portuguese firmly believe that 
only through work will the physical, mental, and moral standards of 
the Africans be raised to a higher general level. They place no 

restrictions on higher education for Africans, but such as do achieve 
higher education are expected to pass into the class of the assimilated 
and to identify themselves with the Portuguese. 

The rule is that unless they are engaged in full-time cultivation of 
marketable crops all adult male Africans are obliged to work in gainful 
employment for at least 6 months in the year; however, they are free 
to choose their employers. 
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Standards of rations, clothing, and housing to be furnished by em- 
ployers are established by the Government which keeps a strict check 
on any abuses of exploitations or ill-treatment. At least 200,000 
Mozambique Africans are employed in South African and Rhodesian 
mines. Their contracts are registered and strict supervision is exer- 
cised as to their health and wages. 

The law governing the rights, welfare and interests of the so-called 
uncivilized is the decree promulgated in 1928, entitled ‘The Labor 
Code for the Natives in Portuguese Colonies.” This code lays down 
the guiding principles primarily intended to safeguard the African from 
exploitation. 


The 6-year development plan (1953-58) 

In 1947 the Portuguese Government made a loan to Mozambique 
for the purchase of the Beira-Umtali Railroad. In 1952 Portuguese 
East Africa was given a $17.5 million loan, part of the Export-Import 
loan of $75 million extended by the United States to Portugal. This 
money was regarded asa development loan and to be used to finance the 
construction of a railway from the Limpopo Valley to the Rhodesian 
border, the Limpopo Vallev settlement scheme, the building of the 
Incomati-Movene hydroelectric power station, for mineral research, 
for development studies, for urbanization, for modernization of roads, 
bridges, and airfields, as well as various irrigation and land-reclama- 
tion schemes. 

In connection with this plan, various other loans have been granted 
by the United States under the Mutual Security Act funds; for example, 
navigation and communications equipment have been installed at the 
airport in Beira. Progress has also been made on a partially ECA 
financed thermal-powered plant at Lourenco Marques. FOA jointly 
with the Portuguese Government has financed the Longyear mineral 
survey for the purpose of making a geological study of strategic 
minerals of Mozambique. 


General im Press LOns 

Due to the proximity of the two prosperous importing countries, 
South Africa and the Central Federation, the major ports of Mozam- 
bique are extremely busy. This has necessitated increased facilities 
at the ports and transportation equipment. Consequently revenue 
has increased. 

The need for manpower in those two neighboring countries aiso 
causes large numbers of men to work outside their country on short- 
term contracts. Wages and contacts with more advanced civilizations 
have occasioned a sharp rise in applications for the civilized status. 

Portuguese East Africa seems to have a dynamic future in its own 
development by keeping up with its neighbors. 
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TANGANYIKA 

The land and people 

The great territory of Tanganyika, with an area of 362,688 square 
miles is a United Nations trusteeship currently under the administra- 
tion of Great Britain. Some 20,000 square miles consist of the waters 
of the indescribably beautiful Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika. The 
country has a 500-mile coastline with a hot rainy season but very 
acceptable weather during the dry season. The lake regions are hot 
and humid but the highland areas are very pleasant with a rainfall 
averaging 40 to 80 inc hes per year. Due to the enormous infestation of 
the tsetse fly (two-thirds of the country) the greatest concentration of 
people is to be found around the lakes and in the highlands and at the 
bases of the great mountains, in the southern mining areas and in the 
seaport towns of Dar es Salaam, Mtwara, and Tanga. The popula- 


tion of 7,750,000 is divided into 120 different tates and also 18,000 
furopeans, 56,000 Indians, and 13,000 Arabs. 


Government 

The administration of the territory is in the hands of a British 
Governor, assisted by an executive council of 15 members. A 
multiracial elected legislative council advises the government con- 
cerning the laws to be made on behalf of the inhabitants. _ 

The territory is divided into eight provinces under provincial com- 
missioners, and further subdivided into 56 districts under district 
commissioners. Chiefs and federations of chiefs are recognized, and 
are responsible to the various commissioners and assist the government 
in the maintenance of order and the prevention of crime. 


Economic developments 

Tanganyika is primarily an agricultural country, the largest crop 
being sisal. Coffee is also grown extensively at the bases of Mounts 
Kilimanjaro and Meru. Cotton is grown mainly by the Africans. 
Other crops are rice, tea, and pyrethrum. Hides and skins are im- 
portant items of export. 

The largest mining attraction is the Williamson Diamond Mine at 
Mwadui. Lead, copper, and gold, as well as mica, tin, and tungsten, 
are also being mined. In this connection, heavy mining machinery 
has been supplied through the Mutual Security Agency under the 
Defense Mineral Production Act of the United States. Payment for 
this machinery is to be made in lead and copper. Lately, enormous 
deposits of coal and iron ore have also been discovered. 

To exploit these valuable resources 200 miles of new railway lines 
will be necessary. At the moment efforts are being made to improve 
the North-South Great Trunk Road and to expand it in such a way 
as to tap new areas of promising agricultural and timber lands. Con- 
siderable assistance is being given by the Belgian Congo in expanding 
the port of Dar es Salaam through which much Congo exporting is 
done. 
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The United States is second only to the United Kingdom as importer 
of coffee, tea, pyrethrum, sisal, mica, and diamonds. In return 
she supplies heavy machinery, tractors, and automobiles. 

A tremendous expansion of the Dar es Salaam Airport is under way. 
When finished it will be capable of handling the largest flight ships. 

Under trusteeship guidance the British administration is spending 
substantial amounts of money from their Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund to clear tsetse fly areas, for agricultural research in 
sisal and coffee, for surveying new irrigation schemes, and specifically 
to improve indigenous cattle strairs. Attention should be drawn to 
the ground nut scheme as envisioned by the British Overseas Food 
Corporation: 2.4 million acres were to be readied for large-scale peanut 
production, however the scheme failed because the area simply was 
not suitable for such cultivation. Part of the area is currently being 
used for experimentation in the raising of sunflowers for oil seeds. 
FTealth 

Being under U. N. trusteeship supervision, great stress is being 
placed upon sanitary and health services. A strong attack has been 
made upon such major diseases as bilharzia, tuberculosis, leprosy, 
malaria, venereals, yaws, and African tick fever. An amazing num- 
ber of physicians and nurses are in Tanganyika in Government service. 
Those who are Africans have been trained largely at Makerere College 
in Kampala, Uganda. Hope is high that Tanganyika will soon have 
her own university and medical school. 

Education 

Much of the education in Tanganyika is carried out by the missions, 
who receive grants-in-aid from the government. European children 
are given their work in English, Greek, and Afrikaans. The Indian 
population has something over 106 schools, the African, some 1,300. 

Stimulation from the U. N. Trusteeship Committee has created a 
real effort to overcome illiteracy and yet preserve the tribal customs 
and cohesiveness. 

Political developments 

As in most of their African possessions the British are making 
very real and honest efforts to bring about the day when the Africans 
will be able to exercise their due share in government, leading, of 
course, to ultimate complete autonomy. 

It was very evident to the mission that in this multiracial society 
the question of political maturity of the Africans was of deep concern 
to the trust administration. At the time of our visit “‘parity” was the 
watchword. This was interpreted to mean 7 representatives of each 
racial group, European, Asian, and African in the elected legislative 
council. We were told how this, naturally, is merely a temporary 
expedient until such time as the Africans, due to education and the 
raising of their standard of living, are better able to comprehend the 
problems inherent in their administration and will be able to exercise 
their franchise intelligently and be able to have a representation 
proportionate to their numbers. 

The problem of Tanganyika is not an easy one, and gives the U.N. 
Trusteeship Committee grave concern. Officials, businessmen, and 
just plain people with whom we spoke felt that the Indian population 
regard Tanganyika as their homeland; that the Europeans feel their 
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destiny les with the local people; while the Africans, as they are 
granted increasing local independence and responsibility, intend to 
have an ever-larger share in the control of their own country. 

An investigating mission was sent by the U. N. to sound out local 
opinion as regards political independence, but constructive proposals 
have not yet been propounded. 


Possible federation 

There has been much interest shown by all groups in the report 
being made to London by the East Africa Royal Commission relative 
to the possibility of creating a federation of the States of Tanganyika, 
Uganda, and Kenya as well as the attention being given to such 
matters as raising African living standards, improving the use of the 
land and coping with the social problems in the various townships. 
At the time of our visit this report had not been discussed in the 
British Parliament. 



































KENYA 
The land and peo ple 

Kenya, a Colony of Great Britain, has a total area of 224,960 
square miles (roughly equivalent to the combined areas of Colorado 
and New Mexico 

It is a strangely beautiful country of great contrasts with a climate 
that is among the most delightful in the world. The scenery ranges 
from the tropical luxuriance of the coast with its beautiful palm- 
fringed beaches and its old-world towns through the arid low-lying 
areas to the cool beauty of the highlands. 

The northeastern portion of the colony comprising three-fifths of 
the more than 200,000 square miles is arid and comparatively waterless. 
The remainder comprises a low-lying coastal area and a volcanic 
plateau varying in height from 3,000 to 10,000 feet. This area in- 
cludes Mount Kenya (17,000 feet), Mount Elgon (14,000), the 
Aberdare Range (13,000 feet) and part of the Great Rift Valley 
which is some 40 miles wide, and approximately 3,000 feet lower 
than the country on either side. 

Kenya embraces also practically the whole of Lake Rudolf and the 
eastern waters of Lake Victoria. The land area is 219,730 square 
miles and the water area 5,230 square miles. The average tempera- 
ture of the coast is over 80° F., but in the higher areas the mean 
temperature is 67° with February the warmest month and July the 
coolest in most parts of the country. In the eastern half of Kenya 
there are two rainy seasons, the “long rains” from mid-March to June, 
and the “short rains’? from mid-October to December. The mean 
annual rainfall is about 40 inches on the coast, but in the low-lying 
inland areas only about 10 inches per year. Over the highlands the 
rainfall averages 40 inches per year. 

The latest census held in 1948 gives the totals of population as 
follows: 


Kuropean 29, 660 Arab 24, 174 
Indian 90, 528 | Other 3, d20 
Goan_ 7,159] African 5, 251, 120 


oe immigration was high. From 1946 through 1951 the colony 
received 3,500 Europeans and 5,000 Asians per year. Since 1952 the 
average not year has been 1,400 Europeans and 3,300 Asians. 


Government 


The Colony and Protectorate are administered under the British 
Colonial Office by a governor, assisted by a deputy governor, and an 
executive council, consisting of 8 unofficial members and 4 members 
appointed from the civil service. The legislative council consists of 
the governor, a vice president, and 54 members of whom 8 are un- 
official, 18 are nominated, 14 are European elected, 6 are Asian 
elected members, 1 Arab elected member, 6 African representative 
members, and 1 Arab representative member. 

A considerable measure of local self-government is exercised by the 
African district councils of whom there are 24. The colony itself is 
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divided into six Provinces, namely Nyanza, Rift Valley, Central, 
Coast, Northern and Southern, plus the District of Nairobi. 


Industry 
Much of Kenya’s manufacturing consists of the processing of agri- 
cultural raw materials for local consumption and for export. Literally 


hundreds of small factories have been built since 1946 for the produe- 
tion of consumer goods especially for the native trade. In spite of 
the difficulties created by the Mau Mau emergency, large-scale invest- 
ment by British and American investors is continuing. 

Agriculture 

Agricultural products for home consumption and export include 
such important crops as coffee, sisal, wattle extract, tea, hides and 
skins, cotton, pyrethrum, maize, wheat, sorghum, and root crops. 

Coffee is one of the most important crops, valued annually at ap- 
proximately $17 million. In 1954 there were nearly 19,000 African 
growers of coffee who marketed their productions through African 
cooper: ative societies, 

‘Tea is grown on a considerable seale in the highlands of Kenya, 
with a production per year of approximately 7,000 tons, valued 
approximately $15 million. 

Sisal is grown on large estates with an annual production of around 
36,000 tons. 

Pyrethrum is a very profitable export crop used for insecticides, and 
much in demand in world markets because of the high pyrethrin 
content of the insecticides. Exports are around 2,000 tons per year. 

Wattle bark is harvested in large areas of the highlands with a pro- 
duction of the extract of around 25,000 tons per year. 

Other principal crops are cotton, tobacco, cassava, copra, and 
cashew nuts, 

Of special note should be the fact that very frequently large quan- 
tities of ambergris are washed up on the coasts of Tanaland. 

Cattle thrive well in Kenya and intensive efforts are being made to 
increase the quality of native cattle. Large exports of hides and skins 
are made. 

A special organization known as the African Land Development 
(ALDEV) is operated by the Kenya Ministry of Agriculture in African 
areas to develop the hinter land by roads, dams, and tsetse fly clearing, 
soil conservation, and gr azing control. E xpenditures by ALDEV 
average $1 million per year. In fact, ALDEV is assisting in the re- 
habilitation of the Kikuyu Tribe in giving paid employment to large 
numbers of men in bench terracing, bush clearing, fencing, grass 
planting, and erosion schemes. Forestry consists largely of producing 
wattle bark for export and timber for local consumption. 

Trade 

Kenya’s commerce has fluctuated largely because of the great 
amount of imports needed during the last few years under the emer- 
gency. Exports of vital crops, such as sisal, coffee, cotton, wattle, 
tea, and soda ash, have averaged around $60 million per year, whereas 
imports have fluctuated around $150 million per year. The United 
States is one of the most important non-Commonwealth suppliers and 
exports to Kenya paper, oils, machinery and vehicles, electric equip- 
ment, power machinery, pumping equipment, rondbuilding and agri- 
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cultural machinery, as well as tractors on a large scale. Imports by 
the United States comprise hides and skins, coffee, tea, drugs, tanning 
extracts and sisal. 

Mining 

Kenya is not a big producer of minerals, except gold, diatomite, 
kyanite, gypsum, soda ash, and salt. 
Transportation 

The railway lines form the central means of moving goods and 
passenge rs but are unable to cope with the traffic because of long 
delays in replacements. Great efforts are being made to step up the 
processes of modernization and provide adequate rolling stock. The 
port of Mombasa has been modernized and today is one of the best 
equipped ports on the east coast of Africa. Incidentally, at Mackin- 
non Road, the British General Staff has established the greatest Middle 
Kast supply center to replace its supply stations abandoned by agree- 
ment in Egypt. During the Jast few vears the rehabilitation of the 
Great Trunk Road has been somewhat in abeyance because of the 
emergency. However, plans have been formulated to step up the 
asphalting of roads leading specifically to the great parks so as to 
enhance travel conveniences for tourists, who are coming to East 
Africa in large numbers each year. 

Kenya has a network of good airfields and planes are being used in 
increasingly larger numbers to span the great distances. 

De velopment plans 

Kenya is in the process of drawing up various long-term plans for 
the development of industry, agriculture, mining, and commerce. 
Since 1946 nearly $150 million have been allocated to various govern- 
mental departments for these purposes from the annual budgets. 
These plans envisage the continuation of the ideas incorporated by the 
Kenya Government to settle the African in his own reserves under a 
land-ownership scheme leading to his independent future, as well as 
attempting to satisfy the land hunger of the African peoples. In 
addition to the continued expansion of the local plans, the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund operated by the Ministry of Colonies 
in Great Britain, is also spending large sums in Kenya. Thus, $12 
million have been spent in assistance to the African peoples in recla- 
mation, in improved types of animals, in research and health. 

The latest plan is the Swynnerton plan by which the British Gov- 
ernment will lend Kenya $14 million to mtensify African agricultural 
development, to exploit the colony’s water resources, and to bring 
increased wealth to the Africans. Great emphasis is being laid on 
the development of African-grown cash crops, such as coffee, tea, sisal, 
and fruit, as well as improving livestock. 


Health 

In Nairobi our mission visited: (1) The very excellent 760-bed 
hospital for natives, staffed by some 40 physicians, 24 European 
nurses, and 250 African nurses in training; (2) the maternity hospital; 
(3) a large dispensary in the heart of the city; (4) a training center for 
nurses, nurses’ aides, as well as native medical] assistants and laboratory 
and X-ray technicians. 

These and all other medical installations are under a senior medical 
officer who is also superintendent of hospitals. 
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A rather unique Division for Native Health Propaganda exists in 
the Department of Education. This sends trained people out to 
county fairs, dispensaries, and locations to demonstrate the best 


health procedures to the people of the outlying areas. It is very 
effective. 


tducation 


Education is very well advanced in Kenya, with schools being 
provided for Europeans, Indians, Arabs, and Africans. There are 
about 1,800 elementary schools for the African peoples. There are 
also technical and trade schools at various centers to train Africans for 
useful occupations. Kenya has no college but looks for its teachers 
to Makerere College in U ‘ganda. A movement is afoot, however, to 
establish a multiracial college similar to the one in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. 


United States programs 


A small agriculture team has recently gone to Kenya. Warmly 
welcomed, much good is expected to result. 
East Africa High Commission 

On January 1, 1948, the East Africa High Commission was estab- 
lished. It consists of the Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda. It is a body corporate with perpetual succession and an 
official seal. Its headquarters are in Nairobi. It has an East 
African Central Legislative Assembly consisting of a Speaker, 7 
unofficial members, who are officers of th» High Commission civil 
service, 3 nominated official members (1 from each of the 3 territories) 
and 13 unofficial members. The latter members are: 1 European, 1 
Indian, 1 African, and 3 elected by each of the 3 territorial legislative 
councils. In addition to these 12 the High Commission itself appoints 

Arab member. 

The High Commission has power to legislate with the advice and 
consent of this Assembly in respect of the services taken over from the 
3 territories w hie h include inter alia: defense, civil service, customs 
(no tariff cuts), income tax, Lake Victoria fisheries, Makerere College, 
meteorological services, post and telegraphs, telephones and_ radio 
communications, railways, harbors and inland waters, transport, 
statistics, and most research and scientific services. The High Com- 
mission has assumed responsibility for the administration of these 
services but has accepted no responsibilities from the 3 territories as 
regards their own administration of police, health, education, agri- 
culture, animal health, forestry, labor, housing, and publie works. 
Mau Mau emergency 

Most of the African population live on the native reserves practicing 
subsistence farming. Of these the main tribes are Kikuyu (20 per- 
cent), Luo (14 percent), Baluhya (12 percent), Kamba (12 percent), 
and Meru (7 percent). 

The Kikuyu tribe numbers about a million and inhabits the region 
north of Nairobi in the three native reserves of Kiambu, Nvyeri, and 
Fort Hall. They are forest dwellers to a great degree, until recently 
seldom living in organized villages. Since the Mau Mau terror, 
however, they have gathered into villages. Those we saw were sur- 
rounded by a wide trench filled at the bottom with long spikes from 
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thorn trees to protect them from sudden attack. Watchtowers were 
on many hills, with rockets ready for firing, or on the settlers’ houses, 
which in their turn were protected from sudden attack by barbed wire 
placed over all windows and doors. All settlers carried small arms 
24 hours a day. 

The Mau Mau are made up of men of the Kikuyu tribe, apparently 
established by a man who goes by the name of Kenyatta. Exceedingly 
intelligent and unusually well educated, Kenyatta studied in 
England and here in America, finally spending some 4 years in Moscow. 

What'the true purpose of his organization is, is difficult to say. It 
appears to be set up in true Communist style with cells within the 
overall apparatus. While it seems to aim at driving the white out of 
Kenya, the victims of its terror and brutal murders have been thou- 
sands upon thousands of the Kikuyu tribe themselves, and about 
60 whites. 

We learned that some 60,000 captured suspects were behind barbed 
wire awaiting their turns to go to the work camps where they were 
gradually being moved toward a return to their homes. All these work 
camps were under the supervision of a special commissioner for the 
Kikuyu. Every month the men were given an opportunity through 
examination to move from one of the classes to the next. If they were 
not promoted after 4 months they were sent back to the main camp 
to begin again. This was proving as good a method of rehabilitation 
as could be devised and it was hoped that in a few months British 
soldiers might be withdrawn and life return to normal.’ 

The British Red Cross is doing a truly fantastic job in the whole 
Kikuyu area especially in caring for the women and children while 
the men are in prison. 


2 Early summer 1956 saw the withdrawal of British tro nd a return to fairly normal living 





ZANZIBAR 


This small island Protectorate comprises the islands of Zanzibar 


and Pemba and a strip of mainland extending 10 sea miles inland from 
high water mark. It also includes the islands of the Lamu Archi- 
pelago. In respect of his mainland dominion, the Sultan of Zanzibar 
receives an annual subsidy payment of $50,000 from the British Crown. 

3efore going to Nairobi our mission visited the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
did some sightseeing on the island, saw the evidences of the clove 
industry on every hand and heard a few intimations of Arab nation- 
alism and a discussion of a new constitution under which the Zanzibar 
Protectorate would receive a greater measure of autonomy in local 
affairs. 
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UGANDA 
The land and people 

Uganda, a British protec torate of 93,981 squ are miles with some 
5 million people is a land of lakes and mountains, of valleys and plains 
whose beauty is often breathtaking. It is also a land that is pro- 
eressing rapidly toward political maturity on a sound economic basis. 
The standard of living of its Africans is said to be the highest anywhere 
in Africa. 

Uganda is primarily an agricultural] country; its economy is depend- 
ent on the cultivation of economic crops, especially cotton, coffee, and 
tobacco. 

Of the total land area of 80,292 square miles (excluding 13,689 
of open water) only 9,776 square miles are arable land; 1,494 orchards, 
6,150 forest reserves; 3,052 wasteland or built-on; while 59,820 square 
miles are uncultivated, but include game reserves and grazing land. 


Government 

The Uganda Protectorate is administered by a governor with an 
executive council of 15 members and a legislative council of 60 members 
of whom at least 30 must be native Africans. It is divided into four 
Provinces: North, West, East, and Buganda. The North, West, 
and East Provinces are under the local rule of a hierarchy ef chiefs with 
ministries and councils. Buganda, on the other hand, is governed by 
a king who exercises direct rule through three ministers. The granting 
of a new ministerial system of government has made possible a much 
more realistic integration of the Buganda Province in the agricultural 
and industrial economy of the protectorate. 

It is particularly interesting to note the political maturity of 
the people as evidenced by the fact that most of the administrative 
duties are exercised by native Africans. Small wonder that they look 
somewhat askance at a union or federation with Kenya and Tangan- 
yika. Their opposition stems from the fact that they feel that their 
tribes are much more advanced politically than those in Kenya or 
those under United Nations’ tutelage in Tanganyika. They feel that 
such a union would retard their continuing progressive development. 


EKeonomic deve lopments 

Self-sufficient in food, Uganda is the greatest exporter of coffee 
and cotton in the entire British Commonwealth. Both these products 
are grown mainly by Africans on their own holdings. Uganda’s 
forests are rich in me shogany and iroko trees; its mines in tin, tungsten, 
mica, and gold; and its lakes in fish. 

With the completion of the Owen Falls hydroelectric scheme at 
Jinja, costing more than $60 million, which will make 150,000 kilo- 
watts of power available to literally hundreds of small industries, great 
things are anticipated. 

All-weather road systems are being rapidly expanded. The rail- 
way from Mombasa in neighboring Kenya is being extended to the 
heart of Uganda. The lake steamer services are being greatly in- 
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creased, and the famous Entebbe Airport supplies connections to all 
of Africa and points around the world. 

A 1950 statement on land policy declared that the use and benefit 
to be derived from rural lands shall be preserved for the African popu- 
lation; any land alienated to non-Africans can be used only for the 
promotion of the economic betterment of the inhabitants. (The wishes 
of the African local governments must be consulted wherever land is 
alienated for any public purpose. The official policy stated that 
it was not intended to develop Uganda as a country of non-African 
farming or settlements. Thus, non-Africans hold less than 500 square 
miles. 

African cooperatives for the production, ginning, curing, processing, 
and marketing of cotton, sisal, sugar, and coffee number more than 
1,000, with a membership of 95,000. 

Under the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, large sums of 
money have been made available for forestry, fisheries, tsetse fly con- 
trol and African housing. 

A 5-year development plan was begun in 1954 under which $80 
million will be spent for the development of agricultural and natural 
resources and communications, as well as raising agrarian productivity 
and standards of farming. 

A special export tax is levied on all exports of cotton and coffee, 
and the receipts are placed in the African development fund which 
guarantees growers a minimum price. Surpluses from these tax funds 
are allocated to African education. 

Education 

Uganda is currently embarking on a program of education which, 
in proportion to the size and resources of the country, is as great as 
that of any country in the world. During the next 8 years over $30 
million will be spent, of which one-fifth must be for technical education, 
so as to integrate the Africans into the rapidly developing industrial 
expansion of their countr y. 

Currently there are 3,573 primary schools, 159 secondary schools, 
and 2 centers of higher ste ‘ation: Makerere, the University College 
of East Africa at Kampala, the commercial capital; and a teachers 
training college at Mbarara. ‘Teacher training courses are provided 
at 45 schools. Most of the secondary and vocational schools are super- 
vised by Protestant and Catholic missions. In 1954 there were 9,500 
men and 2,278 women teachers. Of 1,250,000 children of school 
age approximately 330,000 are found in school. 

The native press is helping the literacy movement. There are 2 
English daily newspapers, 2 English weeklies, and 18 African publica- 
tions in 7 vernacular languages. 


Labor 

There is a great shortage of skilled labor due primarily to the mi- 
grant nature of the majority of the labor force. Most labor contracts 
do not exceed a 6-month period; otherwise, such migrant laborers 
lose the right to cultivate land in their tribal areas. Out of a total 
labor force of 225,000 both agriculture and construction absorb more 
than 45,000 men each. Nearly one-third of all labor comes from 
Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika and the Sudan. Trade unionism has 
been slow due to this migratory influence. 
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Health 


Makerere College has a broad influence throughout East Africa. 
Medical training is given there in connection with Mulago Hospital, 
which also has a school of nursing, graduating many much-needed 
nurses. Mission hospitals provide training for midwives. A Rocke- 
feller virus research unit is doing valorous work in the vast realm of 
tropical disease. 

Government hospitals have been built in all the provinces, and 
maternity and child clinics are scattered throughout the country. 
Most deaths result from nutritional disorders and chronic infections 
such as yaws and leprosy. 

Social developments 

The protectorate is free from problems of race and cultural relations, 
for there has never been any form of color bar in Uganda. Equality 
of opportunity for all inhabitants regardless of race is the Govern- 
ment’s aim. In furtherance of this aim, a unified civil service, with 
basic salary scales applicable to persons of all races, was adopted in 
1954. The Government gives every encouragement to the furtherance 
of intersocial, cultural, sporting and social activities. 

Uganda’s multiracial women’s club is a definite effort to give women 
of all races an opportunity to know each other. The annual meeting 
which we attended was much like any such meeting in the United States, 
although one felt a deeper vibration of serious effort toward a national 
goal of racial integration. 

One noteworthy program is the 5-year plan of community develop- 
ment for which substantial annual grants are made to districts, and a 
wide variety of projects is undertaken, mostly by voluntary labor. 
Part of this program is the setting up of interracial clubs and women’s 
groups. 
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ETHIOPIA 


The land and people 

From Nairobi our mission flew to Addis Ababa across 2 fantastically 
carved plateaus of from 6,000 to 11,000 feet in height. 

Ethiopia, with about 457,000 square miles, is almost as large as 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona combined. This area includes 
Eritrea, a prewar Italian colony, which chose to federate with the 
Ethiopian Empire in 1952 in accordance with a United Nations reso- 
lution that the Eritreans should decide in a national plebiscite whether 
they desired to change their status. 

The heart of Ethiopia lies on two lofty, broken plateaus, rising far 
above the lowlands which surround them on nearly all sides. The 
plateaus are semiarid or desolate deserts, where water is scarce, dust- 
storms are frequent and the heat is terrific. The Ethiopian Plateau, 
comprising half the country, extends from Kenya in the south te 
Eritrea in the north, and is 4,000 to 11,000 feet above sea level. The 
Somali Plateau on the south and east is equally high. The 
tous Rift Valley cuts diagonally across the country. 

The uplands, even though lying close to the Equator, are pleasantly 
cool, and the summer monsoon brings abundant rains, especially in 
the south and west where the Sobat, the blue Nile and the Atbara 
Rivers receive the waters that irrigate and enrich the cottonfields of 
the Sudan and Egypt in the early fall. 

There are three distinct climatic zones: the Dega is primarily 
grassland in the high mountain areas with temperatures averaging 
50° to 61° F.; the Voina Dega comprises most of the plateau country 
and contains the cultivated and populated lands suitable for coffee, 
cotton, tobacco, grain, grapes, and olives; temperatures average 61° 
to 68° at the average elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 feet; the Quolla 
comprises the lowlands of the desert areas supporting only desert 
vegetation and peopled mainly by the hardy nomads; average tem- 
peratures are 68° to 82° below 6,000 feet. 

The population has been estimated at 15 million people. Most of 
the people are Coptic Christians, members of the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Church. Pagans inhabit the lowland areas, whereas Eritrea is peopled 
mostly by Moslems. 


precip1l- 


Government 

Ethiopia is a Christian kingdom which has existed for centuries in 
the highlands of East Africa. Herodotus, the Greek historian of the 
fifth century before Christ, described Ethiopia in his writings. The 
visit of the Ethiopian Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem is recorded in the 
Old Testament, and the ruling house of Ethiopia claims descent from 
the offspring of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Christianity 
was introduced in the fourth century. 

The present Emperor, Haile Selassie I, ascended the throne in 
1930, his reign being interrupted by the Italian invasion and occupa- 
tion. Upon his restoration to the throne in 1941, the Emperor 
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reestablished the constitution of 1931 which provides for a legislature, 
a judiciary, and executive ministries. 

Ethiopia is an absolute monarchy. Although it is a constitutional 
government, the Emperor governs through 2 or 3 ministers by decree, 
and although there is an e ‘lecte «l assembly this Parliament often mere ly 
acts to carry out the wishes of the Emperor. A new constitution has 
been adopted, however, which should bring about a more democratic 
wav of life. In order to advance from its mediaeval status into the 
modern world much reliance is at present placed upon foreign advisers 
by the executive agencies. These men are British and American, 
working together with the greatest possible cooperation for the future 
good of Ethiopia. 

The country is divided into 12 provinces each under a governor 
who reports periodically to the Emperior in Addis Ababa. The 
official language is Amharic, with English the second official language 
Economic deve lopme nts 

At least 90 percent of the people in the Ethiopian Federation make 
their living from crop production and livestock raising. Coffee is of 
great value and most of the foreign exchange has been derived from 
the rise in its world price. Cattle number around 15 million with 
hides and skins a verv important export product. 

Small as the country is it has a highly strategic geographical posi- 
tion. Its high plateau suggested to our mission the idea of an airplane 
carrier from which every kind of attack could be launched in any 
direction. In addition its climate and rainfall make possible a truly 
formidable agricultural production. 

We were told that United States Point 4 bas shown excellent results 
in the agriculture field. Assistance has been given in arts and crafts 
also with good results. 

Little production of industrial goods is possible due to the lack of 
fuel and electricity, nor have there been many investment oppor- 
tunities until recently. The Emperor created a Council of National 
Economy in 1954 which set in motion a 5-year development program 
dealing with the nation’s resources, financial capacity, needs of 
industries, services, and financing. 

Large concessions for prospecting for minerals and oil have been 
granted to American companies. Our mission was also informed that 
an increasing amount of American private investment is taking place. 

There are 43,000 miles of roads in Ethiopia proper, but less than 
one-fourth of these roads can be used by truck or bus. Under special 
agreement with the United States Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Bank for International Reconstruction Development, some 3,000 miles 
of roads have been repaired and placed in usable condition. 

The Export-Import Bank in Washington has also assisted in extend- 
ing the Government-owned Ethiopian airlines without which trans- 
portation would be difficult indeed. An automatic telephone exchange 
has been installed in Addis Ababa, made possible by another IBRD 
loan. 

While in Addis Ababa, our party visited the United States Informa- 
tion Servic ‘e office and was interviewed by the local press, visited Her 
Majesty’s Handicraft School where they teach weaving, sewing, 
designing and silversmith work, and visited several hospitals and a 
leprosarium. 
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Silver Jubilee Fair 

Our visit was during the time of Ethiopia’s big Silver Jubilee Fair. 
Nations from all over the world had trade representations and liaison 
missions in Addis Ababa. 

The Americans did themselves proud in their methods of presenta- 
tion and information. Everything in the United States exhibits 
moved. There were railroads, mines, and even a cow and chicken 
cut in half to demonstrate how the internal organs worked. All this 
attracted great crowds. 

It was interesting also to watch the techniques used by the Commu- 
nist Czech trade mission. They displayed chandeliers, cut glass, table- 
wares, and china, and seemed to be writing orders for large amounts. 
Of course, there was no way to check whether actual deliveries were to 
be made in the future. But our party was told that the Communists 
invariably do well on sales since their prices are considerably below 
American prices. Although Communist goods are produced by poorly 
paid labor, it would be well for this country to consider some techniques 
by which to meet this Communist competition. 

Shortly before our departure, we were granted a formal audience 
with the Emperor. He said he was deeply impressed with the United 
States, which he had visited earlier in 1955, and expressed his admira- 
tion for and confidence in the leadership which our country is giving 
to the world. The Emperor presented me with a specially prepared 
message of greeting to the Congress of the United States, which was 
delivered, and appears in the Congressional Record of January 12, 
1956.3 
Trade 


Ethiopian foreign trade has increased spectacularly during the last 
5 years primarily due to the fact that ever-increasing quantities of 
coffee are being exported. Exports have gone prince ipally to the United 
States, Aden, Italy, French Somaliland, and the United Kingdom. 
Principal imports have been drawn from Italy, India, United States, 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Japan. The United States exports to 
Ethiopia were: 


1952 __ ; gates $6, 456, 000 
1953 : 4,911, 000 
Pee ass. as 4 : 6, 964, 000 


Principal exports were rubber manufactures, raw cotton, cotton 
manufactures, wool clothing, electrical equipment, automobiles and 
parts, and medicinal chemicals. 

United States imports from Ethiopia were: 


1952_ ; j si $18, 195, 000 
1953 . =e . Se a 27 4, 000 
1954 Ps aan ; bea 33, 738, 000 


Chief imports were hides and skins, furs, and raw coffee. 
Health 


Due to the difficulties of transportation and the lack of trained 
medical personnel much unattended disease exists in the hinterland. 
It was heartening to note how the Emperor has encouraged the build- 
ing of hospitals by mission societies and especially the training of 
nurses. 


3 See appendix at end of this chapter 
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Plans for clinics, maternity centers, small hospitals, and lepro- 
sariums have been laid. Other countries have been interested in 
health matters—even the Soviet Union has a hospital on the main 
street in Addis Ababa. 

Education 

It has been estimated that scarcely 5 percent of the inhabitants are 
literate, but this handicap is rapidly being overcome by a vigorous 
system of primary education. A training school for teachers has been 
established. Mission societies have been encouraged to extend their 
activities in the so-caJled bush school areas. Government assistance 
in building has been promised. Progress may be slow because the 
need for money is evident in all directions, but the will to learn was 
very evident. 

Development plans 

sritish and American advisers have been cordially received, espe- 
cially in the fields of public administration, public health, fiscal affairs, 
education, transportation, and agriculture. Large-scale plans for 
development have been announced, and an active beginning has been 
made. 

The Emperor has encouraged the building of a large number of 
elementary schools, trade schools, a university, agricultural extension 
stations, clinics, midwifery schools, inoculation centers, radio stations, 
and installation of new airdromes, as well as projects for the building 
of dgms and irrigation schemes. A United Nations study in 1951 
concluded that Ethiopia has the most unused land in all the Middle 
East and Africa, hence has vast potentialities for becoming the 
breadbasket for the Middle East. 





ERITREA 


We were particularly interested in seeing the advances being made 
in health and medicine—partly through American assistance—and 
the American military installation in Eritrea, that important strip of 
land along the Red Sea. 

Eritrea, which was federated with Ethiopia on September 11, 1952, 
is autonomous in internal matters such as education, agriculture, law, 
health, commerce and industry, and internal taxation. It is governed 
by a chief executive elected by the assembly composed of 68 members, 
which in turn is elected by popular suffrage. Eritrea is represented 


in the Ethiopian Parliament by 3 senators and 5 deputies elected by 
the assembly. 

At Asmara, the capital of Eritrea, we visited the Point 4-operated 
Menen School of Nursing, whose director is an American, the Itegue 
Menen Hospital; the new Federal Hospital; and the Eritrean Orphan- 
age. The opening ceremony of the first Eritrean Government Public 
Library was an interesting experience in American cooperation, 
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MESSAGE FROM HIS MAJESTY HAILE SELASSIE I, 
EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA 


(Mrs. Frances P. Bolton asked and was given permission to 
address the House for 1 minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs. Frances P. Boiron. Mr. Speaker, it was my priv- 
ilege during the past months to make a very exhaustive trip 
to Africa. During that time I had the pleasure of talking at 
some length with Emperor Haile Selassie, of Ethiopia. He 
expressed himself as being very appreciative of the courtesies 
extended to him in this country, particularly that of address- 
ing this great democratic legislative body. He asked me if 
1 would at the earliest possible moment extend to the Mem- 
bers a message of good will. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend the Emperor’s message 
at this point in the Record. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

(The message referred to follows:) 


“MESSAGE FROM HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY HAILE SELASSIE I, 
EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA, TO THE 84TH CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


“Members of the 84th Congress: 

“Tt was, for me, a memorable occasion when I appeared, 
last year, before the joint Houses of Congress, to testify to 
mv admiration for and confidence in the leadership which 
the United States, today, is giving to the world. 

“Tn so doing, I was expressing, at the same time, the feelings 
of my be loved people, and, I am sure, of frecdom- loving 
peoples everywhere. 

“T was deeply touched by the great courtesy which you, 
Members of Congress, extended to me, and by your attentive 
and favorable reception of the sentiments and hopes which 
L voiced on that occasion. 

“On the opening of the 84th session of Congress, I give 
expression to the prayer that the Almighty may continue to 
uphold you in wisdom, in statesmanship and in leadership 
of libertv—and of the great American people. 

“DECEMBER 19, 1955.” 
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THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa, with its beautiful harbors, its Highveld, its Karroo, 
its golden treasure, its magnificent wild animals and iis mixture of 
races, is filled with misunderstanding and tragedy. The attention of 
the world has been focused upon this lower tip of Africa because of 
the official “apartheid’’ plan, or the enforced segregation of the Bantu. 

This expression of the superiority of the white man by forcing the 
Bantu into his own reserves, by segregation, by rigid pass laws, by 
keeping him to the menial positions in industry, by an educational 
system strictly supervised, and lastly by refusing him adequate politi- 
cal expression, has created a situation that is fraught with the deepest 
potentialities for trouble in the future. 

For the African outnumbers the white by 4 to 1. His reserves are 
too small; he desires education; his economic needs are rising; he is 
capable of training and effort like all other educated Africans, yet his 
progress in the white man’s world is restricted in spite of the pious 
expressions that he has unlimited opportunities in his own areas. 

The tragedy is that without the Bantu the Union of South Africa 
cannot keep her place in the modern world, for her future advance- 
ment rests on his broad back. 

Typical of the race attitude is the deliberate changing of the South 
African Constitution so as to separate another group, the ‘colored’ 
people from the white man’s rolls—lists of eligible voters—and forcing 
them to vote for four whites who will represent their interests. 

Without a two-thirds majority in both Houses such a change in 
the constitution could not be accomplished. Deliberately the voting 
strength of the Senate was changed from 32 to 89, thus guaranteeing 
the Nationalist Party its majority. Parliament itself was proclaimed 
the highest court so that this constitutional change could not be 
appealed as had happened in previous attempts when the courts 
decided that changing the constitution was illegal. Just in case the 
temper of the opposition would solidify against this new race policy, 
the supreme court was also packed with 5 additional Nationalist 
members, thus guaranteeing judicial approval of the legislative 
action. 

A rather strange result has been the creation of a curiously interest- 
ing group: the Black Sash Women. These are women of reputation 
and dignity, women of great loyalty to the freedoms the constitution 
establishes. Every day a small detachment of them with black sashes 
across their hearts stand in a double row at the government building, 
in utter silence and with heads bowed. As the officials pass through 
the doorways they know that every woman prays with all her heart 
for the reestablishment of constitutional government. The Black Sash 
Women may be seen at the airports and outside meeting halls. On 
Constitution Day in the 5 large cities from 600 to some 1,200 or 1,400 
march in silence, their heads bowed behind a large replica of an open 
book (the constitution) with a mourning ribbon aeross its pages. 
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Their prayers are for the reestablishment of the sanctity of the 
constitution. No one can prophesy the result. Yet no one can 
spend even a fortnight in that beautiful land without praying that 
new ways may be found to understanding and to peace. 


The land and people 


The Union of South Africa occupies the southern portion of the 
African Continent and covers an area of 472,685 square miles, about 
one-sixth the size of the United States. 

The Union is composed of four Provinces. In the order of their 
population, productive wealth, and commercial importance they are 
the Transvaal, the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, and the Orange Free 
State. 

Physiographical features of the Union are the narrow coastal belt 
on the west, south, and east and the greater interior plateau. Inland 
from the coast the land rises sharply to a chain of mountains which 
form the escarpment between the interior plateau and the sea. 

The Union has no arterial rivers and no lakes of consequence. Some 
small rivers rise in the mountains which bound the high interior plateau 
and flow relatively short distances to the sea. The few rivers of the 
great interior plateau eventually reach the ocean by way of (1) the 
Orange, which flows westward to the Atlantic, the last miles of its 
course running through a region so dry that for months at a time its 
mouth is closed; and (2) the Limpopo, which forms the boundary be- 
tween the Union, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Southern 
Rhodesia, flowing eastward through Mozambique to the Indian Ocean. 
The rivers are neither navigable nor suitable for large-scale hydroelec- 
tric power generation. 

The climate is generally even and moderate. 

Seasonally and geographically uneven distribution of rainfall is one 
of the Union’s handicaps. 

Generally, the amount of rainfall declines from east to west as the 
distance from the Indian Ocean increases. For the country as a 
whole, the mean annual precipitation is about 17% inches. 

Few countries have a less homogeneous or a more sharply differen- 
tiated population than the Union of South Africa, Socially and 
economically the two main groups are the Europeans (whites) and the 
vastly more numerous non-EKuropeans, who outnumber the white 
population 4 to 1. 

The non-Europeans are made up of three widely dissimilar groups: 
(1) The native Bantu of negroid stock; (2) ‘‘Coloreds,” a mixture of 
races; and (3) Asiatics. 

Of the total population of 13,699,000 estimated at midyear 1955, 
the Europeans number 2,856,000, native Bantu, 9,161,000; the 
Coloreds, 1,242,000; and the Asiatics, 410,000. 

In the European or white population there are two national and 
linguistic strains: the English-speaking South Africans of British 
origin; and the South Africans of Netherland and French descent 
who speak Afrikaans and comprise about 60 percent of the white 
population. The classification of the white population as English- 
speaking and Afrikaans-speaking is based on the language spoken in 
the home. Actually, the majority of Afrikaans-speaking South 
Africans are bilingual and the trend is for the increasing number of 
English-speaking South Africans to learn Afrikaans. 
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Leading occupations of the European population as a whole are 
agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, public administration, trans- 
portation and communications, mining, and professional services. 

The gainfully employed ( ‘oloreds are engaged for the most part in 
agric ulture, domestic service, as manufacturing employees, with 
consider ably smaller numbers in construction and commerce and on 
the railways. 

Main occupations of the Asiatic (Indian) population in Natal are 
agriculture, commerce, hotel and domestic service, and the manufac- 
ture of clothing and footwear. Outside of Natal, about two-thirds 
of the Asiatics are engaged in retail trade, the remainder in hotel and 
domestic service and in the manufacture of clothing and footwear. 
Asiatics are barred from residing, or carrying on business, in the 
Orange Free State. 

The native Bantu furnish the low-paid labor on which the South 
African economy so largely depends. They perform the unskilled 
labor in the mines, on the farms, and in industry, although an existing 
shortage of both skilled and unskilled labor is resulting in a gradual 
increase in the number of skilled and semiskilled natives employed 
in industry. 

The native labor force in the mines is almost wholly migratory, 
coming from the overcrowded reserves and from other African te rri- 
tories to earn cash wages and returning to the kraals (villages) when 
their contract period is ended. In varying degrees, native labor in 
other occupations is migratory. But the increasing number of natives 
who are permanently residents in the large cities is a social and eco- 
nomic development of growing importance, creating acute and as 
yet unsolved problems in providing housing and social services. As 
a result, legislation has been passed to control the influx of natives 
into urban areas. 


HTistorical background 


The first white settlement in South Africa was established at the 
Cape of Good Hope by the Dutch in 1652, and during the late 17th 
and early 18th centuries a number of Dutch, French, and German 
settlers arrived. At the time of the Napoleonic Wars the settlement 
passed into the hands of the British, and during the 19th century 
further immigration took place from Britain and other countries of 
Europe. Many of the descendants of the original Dutch settlers 
migrated northward in the 19th century to establish the inde »pendent 
republics of the Orange Free State and Transvaal. 

After the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902 these republics came under 
British control. In 1910 these two former republics joined with the 
British colonies of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal to form the Union 
of South Africa, a self-governing dominion within the British Common- 
wealth, As a result of further constititional dev elopments within the 
Commonwealth, the Union, while still a member of the Common- 
wealth, is now a sovereign independent state in regard to both internal 
and external policy, with its own currency unit (the SouthAfrican 
pound) and its own financial and fiscal system. 


Relations with Southwest Africa 


After World War I the administration of the former Germany colony 
of Southwest Africa was entrusted to the Union to be administered 
under mandate from the League of Nations as an integral part of the 
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Union. The territory had a population mm 1951 of 414,000 (including 
48,000 whites). By a Union statute of 1949, additional powers were 
granted to the Southwest African Legislative Assembly, and the 
territory was also granted representation in the Union Parliament. 
Today the territory is considered a fifth province of the Union by 
South Africans in spite of being a trusteeship of the United Nations. 
A referendum amongst the whites resulted in a decision for incorpora- 
tion. The full wish of its native peoples, however, can only be ex- 
pressed in a plebiscite held under U. N. auspices. Thus although 
South Africa claims that its chiefs willingly acquiesced, the real 
desires of the Africans remain unexpressed. 

Re lations wath High Com MISSi10ON Territorie 8 

The High Commission Territories of Basutoland (a British colony) 
and Bechuanaland and Swaziland (British protectorates) had a com- 
bined population in 1946 of 1,045,000, of whom only 7,000 were 
whites. The administration of these territories is entirely the responsi- 
bility of the United Kingdom, but their economies are in many respects 
closely linked with that of the Union. Without agreement from the 
British the Union assumes that these three territories will auto- 
matically join them. Whether they will or not is a very questionable 
matter. 

Form of government 

The Union of South Africa is a self-governing Dominion, linked 
with the other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations by a 
common allegiance to the Crown. Under the Statute of Westminister 
passed by the United Kingdom Parliament in 1931, the Union is a 
sovereign state with unhampered freedom of legislation in domestic 
affairs and full control over its relations with other countries. 

Nominally, the head of executive and legislative branches of the 
Government is the governor-general, who is the representative of the 
Queen and is appointed by the British Crown on the recommendation 
of the South African Government. Actually, executive and legislative 
leadership is in the hands of the Union’s Prime Minister and his cabi- 
net. Legislative power rests in the house of assembly and in the senate. 

The house of assembly consists of 159 members, of whom 150 aré 
directly elected to represent the electoral divisions in the Union, 6 are 
directly elected to represent the electoral divisions in South-West 
Africa, and 3 are elected to represent the Bantu of the Cape Province. 

In the election of the first group, all white citizens over the age of 
21 and, in addition, all colored males in the Cape Province complying 
with certain qualifications regarding education and income or property, 
are entitled to vote. White citizens of South-West Africa elect the 
second group, and the Bantu of the Cape Province elect white repre- 
sentatives for the third group. 

Steps have been taken to place white and colored voters in the Cape 
Province on separate voters’ rolls, where the latter group now elect 
4 white re presentatives to the house of assembly. This action is 
part of the Union’s segregation policy. 

The constitution has recently been deliberately revised, and the 
senate now consists of 89 members. In each of the 4 provinces of the 
Union there is an electoral college, consisting of the members of the 
house of assembly and the provincial council for that province, 27 sen- 
ators in the case of Transvaal, 22 in the case of the Cape Province, 8 in 
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the case of Natal, and 8 in the case of the Orange Free State. Two 
members are elected for South West Africa in a similar manner. Four 
senators are as heretofore elected by the native population. Eighteen 
are nominated by the Government, of whom nine are selected on the 
ground mainly of their thorough acquaintance with the reasonable 
wants and wishes of the nonwhite races. The effect of the changeis 
that the majority of the governing party will be substantially strength- 
ened in the senate, thereby facilitating the attainment of a two-thirds 
vote in the combined houses of parliament. The South Africa Act 
requires the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the two houses, sitting 
jointly, to amend or abrogate specified clauses of the South African 
Act. 

At the present time nine senators are charged with representing 
the interests of the non-European people in the Union and South West 
Africa. Only Europeans can be members of parliament. Subject 
to certain property, income, and literacy qualifications some of the 
natives, coloreds, and Asiatics may vote but the great majority of the 
non-EKuropeans are disfranchised. 

By a compromise made at the time of Union to satisfy the Afrikaner 
and English-speaking elements in the population, South Africa has 
several capitals. Pretoria in the Transvaal is the executive seat of 
the Government, Cape Town where Parliament meets is the legislative 
capital of the Union, and Bloemfontein in the Orange Free State is 
the judicial capital. Under the constitution English and Afrikaans 
are recognized as official languages. 

In each of the four provinces an elected unicameral provincial 
council is the legislative body, consisting of the same number of 
members as are elected in the province for the house of assembly. A 
provincial council must have a minimum of 25 members. Each 
province has a chief executive officer bearing the title of administrator 
of the province, who is appointed by the Union Government. 

Falling under the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial councils 
are such matters as the control and administration of primary and 
secondary education, roads (other than national roads), traffic regu- 
lation, hospitals, and certain defined powers of taxation. 

The Union’s constitution (the South Africa Act of 1909) delegates 
certain specified powers to the provinces, reserving to the Central 
Government all residual powers. 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Limited rainfall and infertile soil restrict the areas suitable for crop 
production. Only one-third of the land surface receives 25 inches or 
more of rain a year. Estimates are that at most only 15 percent of 
the land is arable. 

South Africa, therefore, is predominantly a_ livestock-raising 
country characterized by large individual farming units. From the 
earliest days cattle raising and sheep raising have been the principal 
occupations of the rural population. Aside from meat and dairy 
products, the chief pastoral products are wool, mohair, cattle hides, 
sheep and lamb skins, and goat and kid skins. 

The principal field crops are mealies (maize or corn), the staple 
foodstuff of the Bantu, and wheat, oats, barley, rve, potatoes, sugar, 
and tobacco. Citrus fruits, deciduous fruits, and grapes are cul- 
tivated; in some areas this is done under irrigation. Grape production 
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forms the basis for the Union’s considerable wine and brandy industry. 
A subtropical crop of increasing importance is peanut production, and 
the area planted to this oil-bearing seed is expanding. 

With the exception of wheat, South Africa is virtually self-sufficient 
in foodstuffs. 

Erosion over wide areas is a pressing problem which is being tackled 
under a Government-sponsored conservation program. 

Timber-producing forests are very limited in extent, covering only 
2 percent of the total land area. Principal timber crops are wattle 
trees, grown for the bark and tanning extract and also used as pit 
props in the mines; and eucalyptus trees, grown for their use as pit 
props. Under a state afforestation program conifer plantations have 
been set out over the past 25 years in different parts of the country 
with the objective of providing at least a portion of the softwood 
requirements for building timber and shipping boxes. 

The Union has extensive fishery resources along its long coastline. 
Among the varieties taken is the Cape rock lobster, which in canned 
and frozen form enters into the export trade as a food delicacy. 


Gold 

South Africa is the world’s leading producer of gold. Increases in 
the price of gold from 1933 on were of material benefit to the industry. 

Peak production was reached in 1941, when 14,407,649 fine ounces 
were mined. Since 1941 production has generally showed a decline 
but a reversal in this trend has been noted in the last few years. 

While a number of factors have contributed to the long-term 
decline in gold production, such as the inevitable exhaustion of ore 
reserves in some of the older mines, increased production costs, and 
a chronic shortage of native labor, a new stage of development was 
marked in 1951. Two new gold mines, in the Orange Free State, 
commenced production in that year and 11 others were scheduled to 
follow. All 13 Free State mines are expected to be in full production 
by 1957. 

An additional source of revenue for the gold-mining industry has 
been the sale of fabricated gold articles on world markets at premium 
prices, ranging in some years up to an average of 11 percent above the 
official gold price. 

More important, however, from the standpoint of the long-term 
future of the gold-mining industry as a whole, has been the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory process for the extraction of uranium from 
gold-ore residues and the erection of uranium production plants by a 
number of gold mines with financing from official British and American 
sources. By the middle of 1954, 6 gold mines had reached the 
uranium-production stage, 23 mines in all having been accepted as 
potential producers. 


Diamonds 

After 1929 the Union lost its supremacy as the world’s leading 
producer of diamonds. In the succeeding years other African terri- 
tories expanded their output of industrial diamonds, surpassing the 
Union in the quantity of carats produced. However, along with 
Southwest Africa, South Africa is still in first place as the supplier 
of gem-quality stones. 
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Next to gold and diamonds, coal ranks as the most important 
mineral. Of lower calorific value than United States or British coal, 
the South African deposits are the most extensive in the Southern 
Hemisphere and are sufficient to meet the country’s needs for many 
years. Compensating for the lack of hydroelectric power resources, 
coal provides the basic fuel for a potentially abundant supply of 
electricity for the mines, for industry, and for domestic purposes at 
reasonable rates. 

A recent development emphasizing the vital importance of coal as 
a source of power was the construction by an American engineering 
firm of a plant in the Orange Free State for the extraction of oil from 
coal. The project, known as SASOL (South African Oil, Coal, & Gas 
Corp., Ltd.), is a quasi-Government undertaking and was completed 
in the middle of 1955.. It is expected to produce some 55 million 
gallons of gasoline annually, in addition to large supplies of diesel 
oil, fuel oil, and various chemical byproducts such as ethanol, pro- 
panol, and cresosote. Some 14 other chemicals will be produced. 
Other minerals 

Considerable quantities of copper, manganese ore, chrome ore, 
asbestos, and platinum are found in the Union and are important 
items in the export trade. Deposits of iron ore are the basis for an 
expanding iron and steel industry. Corundum is important, not so 
much because of the quantity and value of production but because 
the Union is one of the few sources of world supply. 

Production 


In an economic sense South Africa had its beginnings less than a 
hundred years ago. It is true that the country was discovered at 
about the same time as America and for the same reason—the search 
for a sea route to the wealth of the Indies. But for more than two 
centuries after the first permanent settlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1652, South Africa remained an agricultural and pastoral 
land, important in world commerce as a provisioning station halfway 
to the East. 

As a poorly endowed farming country, its rate of growth was slow. 
Then in 1870 diamonds were discovered at Kimberley and in 1886, the 
extensive low-grade gold deposits of the Witwatersrand were opened 
up. Mineral wealth continues to represent, directly and indirectly, 
an important factor in the modern economy although in recent years 
private manufacturing has become the primary contributor to the 
national income. 


Industry 


Rapid industrial development has taken place in the Union in the 
past 30 years. World War I, the moderate protective tariff of 1925, 
the prosperity and great expansion in mining which followed the gold 
increase in 1933, and the incentives to production i in World War II 
all played a part in the growth of the manufacturing industries. 
Many of the ground roots for the industrial advancement of recent 
years were established during the 1920-30 period as a result of official 
sponsorship of a broadened economy, implemented by the establish- 
ment through Government funds of an iron and steel industry, the 
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expansion of power facilities, and direct Government encouragement 
to private industry. 

Manufacturing activities are mainly concentrated in four industrial 
areas. The most important of these is the southern part of Transvaal 
Province, which embraces Johannesburg and the Witwatersrand 
industrial triangle including Pretoria and Vereeniging. In this area 
both heavy and light industries are located. Two mills of an iron and 
steel corporation, located at Pretoria and at Vanderbijl Park (near 
Vereeniging), had a combined ingot production in 1953 of 1,171,000 
short tons. In 1953 the corporation produced 63 percent of domestic 
steel requirements and approximately 38 percent of domestic tinplate 
requirements. 

The southern Transvaal is the center of the Union’s engineering 
industry, which supplies a large percentage of the requirements of the 
mines. Other industries include the manufacture of explosives, 
cyanide, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, building materials, appliances, 
clothing, office equipme nt, and furniture. 

The other three principal industrial areas in the Union are: (1) 
Cape Town and the surrounding towns in the Western Cape Province, 
which produce processed foodstuffs, wines, tobacco products, textiles, 
clothing, furniture, and hght engineering items, and where part of the 
Union’s motor assembly capacity is located; (2) Durban, the center 
of Natal’s sugar growing and refining industry, the site of a rubber 
plant, oil refinery, engineering and ship repair shops, and textile 
products, soap, fertilizer, paint, and tanning extract plants; and 
(3) Port Elizabeth, the leather tanning and shoe manufacturing center, 
the location of textile and knitting mills, and the site of automobile 
assembly plants and rubber tire factories. 

Power 

As a semiarid country with few rivers, hydroelectric energy is not 
important as a source of light and power. Fortunately, the Union is 
endowed with extensive coal deposits and these have made possible the 
generation of a supply of abundant and cheap electrical energy. 

The business of electric power supply in the Union is regulated by a 
basic statute—the Electricity Act, No. 42 of 1922. Under this act, 
two bodies are established, the Electricity Control Board and the 
Klectricity Supply Commission (ESCOM). 

Despite a steady increase in power generation, power supply to date 
has been inadequate to meet fully all industrial and domestic consump- 
tion requirements. ESCOM is at present committed to an expansion 
program (aided by loans from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development) and by 1958 additional plants and extensions 
will provide ESCOM with an installed capacity of some 3 million 
kilowatts. 


Transportation 


Public transport facilities are Government owned and operated. 
The railways, airways, harbors, and most of the highway transport 
are operated by the South African Railways and Harbors Administra- 
tion under a Cabinet Minister of Transport. 


Railways 
The Union has no inland waterways and depends mainly on the 
railways for long-distance hauls. Total route mileage as of March 31, 
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1954, was 13,413, including about 1,463 miles in South West Africa 
which are incorporated in the Union’s system. 


Water ports 

South Africa is well served by its four major water ports. In the 
order of tonnages handled, they are Durban, Cape Town, Port Eliza- 
beth, and East London. Lourengo Marques in the contiguous 
Portuguese oversea Province of Mozambique is important in the transit 
of heavy and bulk products to the Witwatersrand. The harbors of the 
Union and South West Africa are controlled and operated by the 
Railways and Harbors Administration. 


Highways 

There were about 91,000 miles of road in the Union in 1950. 
Approximately 4,580 miles are asphalt surface, 23,560 miles, crushed 
stone and gravel, and 63,130 miles, earth roads. A beautiful highway 
is now in use between Pretoria and Cape Town and continues up the 
east coast to Port Elizabeth and Durban. 

Foreign trade 

Despite the greatly accelerated rate of industrial growth of recent 
years, the Union of South Afriea is still a net importer of both consumer 
and capital goods, purchasing from other countries in the aggregate 
more than it sells (excluding gold). On the whole, South African 
imports consist chiefly of manufactured producer and consumer goods, 
while exports from South Africa still are largely made up of agricultural 
and mineral raw materials. 

A great range of goods enters the Union. Among leading imports 
in recent years have been iron and steel items; industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery; electrical machinery and automobiles; piece goods 
of cotton, rayon and wool; clothing; gasoline and oil; wood; and paper. 

Exports of South Africa have likewise shown a marked upward 
trend in postwar years. Leading exports, other than gold, are wool, 
hides and skins, fresh fruits, rough and cut diamonds, cargo and bunker 
coal, asbestos, copper, chrome, platinum, and manganese ore. Man- 
ufactured goods, which are exported principally to adjacent African 
territories, inélude footwear and clothing, machinery, steel pipe, 
enamelware and hollowware, motor vehicles (assembled in South 
Africa), and rubber tires. 

Historically the British Commonwealth has played a primary role 
in South Africa’s external trade. In 1953 the Commonwealth supplied 
51.9 percent of the Union’s imports and received 52.8 percent of the 
Union’s merchandising exports. On the basis of country distribution 
of South Africa’s trade, the United Kingdom has been by far the largest 
market and source of supply, furnishing i in recent vears 30 to 40 percent 
of South Africa’s imports and taking 20 to 30 percent of South Africa’s 
exports. 

The United States, in the postwar period, has assumed an expanded 
role in South Africa’s trade and in 1947 and 1948 it superseded the 
United Kingdom as the major supplier. The imposition of trade 
controls in the Union toward the end of 1948 tended to curtail sharply 
imports from the United States in succeeding years, but the United 
States has retained its position as the second leading supplier, furnish- 
ing about 20 percent of the goods imported into the Union. 
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Health and education 


The Union’s health facilities are excellent for both white and non- 
white. Educational facilities are equally on a high level. It is in the 
training of leaders in health and education of the African people that 
difficulties have arisen due to the segregation policy. Although provi- 
sions have been made for purely African colleges and some com- 
promises in allowing African students in the white universities, much 
remains to be done in the training of Africans to take their place 
among their numerous untrained peoples. The Government claims 
that comparable expenditures for Bantu education exceed those for 
Africans in other states. The costly process of maintaining four 
educational systems eliminates the most important element of all 
education—namely the interchange of cultures on which all progress 
rests. 


Native press 


More than 20 percent of the South African Bantu are literate and 
they are able to read both English, Afrikaans and many of the ver- 
naculars. The white papers are carefully read and there is much 
discussion of the possible freedoms of the West Coast. Of greater 
interest is the “partnership” concept of the Rhodesias and the free 
university. 

Nationalist Bantu leaders do not speak much of a separate inde- 
pendent state, but rather against the abrogation of human rights and 
for more chances for economic freedom and education. ‘Two African- 
owned papers are in the forefront of this agitation. The Drum has a 
circulation of 75,000 in the Union and 12,000 in West Africa; Zonk 
has a circulation of 62,000 in the Union and 25,000 all through Africa. 


Race relations 


The South African problem of race relations concerns the problem 
of the Bantu and the necessity of having them in the white areas, 
agricultural or industrial. The Government’s official policy is that 
the Bantu have rights only in their reserves, comprising approx- 
imately 50,000 square miles, or 13 percent of the South African land 
area. The avowed policy of the Government is that the Bantu can 
best develop their own separate Bantu state where the whites would 
have no more rights than the Africans would have in the white 
counterpart. 

The 9,161,000 Africans or Bantu as such have no rights anywhere 
in the Union of South Africa, except on their own native reserves. 
When working in the white areas, the Bantu must have specific passes 
to allow them to move from area to area. They are also segregated 
in special townships outside the white area, where they cannot own 
land but must pay fixed rentals. 

“Apartheid” (pronounced apart-hate) is a word from Afrikaans, the 
principal language of the Union of South Africa. Its literal translation 
is apart-hood or separateness. In South Africa it means racial seg- 
regation—of a type considerably more extreme than anything we have 
had in the United States. 

Nationalist position 

High Government officials currently administering this problem of 
“‘separateness” between the Africans and whites have given answers 
which they feel are unassailable. They argued that Americans believe 
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that the South African Bantu and American Negro are interchange- 
able terms, but pointed out that the American Negro has much more 
in.common with the white American than he has with the black Afri- 
can and that he is an integral member of western civilization, while 
the Bantu is not. 

These officials explained how the development of the Union—a 
modern European state in Africa—has disrupted the tribal life of the 
Bantu, has deprived the Bantu of much of his warmaking capacity, 
has largely increased his numbers, and has superimposed upon him 
problems of health, adjustment, and civilization which his ancestors 
never knew. They spoke much of their plans to separate the two 
races to enable the African also to develop freely in his own native 
areas even as the white man is doing in his. 

These officials also argued that the Nationalist Party in South Africa 
had formulated its policy on the problem of race relations, for the pur- 
pose of finding a way of life acceptable to the millions of Africans by 
maintaining in the country a standard of order, development, and 
tranquility such as to make life worth living not only for the Bantu, 
Colored, and Asiatics, but also for the ruling white minority. 

These pronouncements never seemed to answer far-reaching ques- 
tions about the possibilities for Africans to develop independence, 
political maturity, equality in social life, or to create separate inde- 
pendent areas. 

The Minister of Native Affairs has made the solution of the problem 
of race relations sound very plausible, but he omitted any reference 
to the effect on Afric: - of the drastic “pass” system regulations, of 
compulsory removal to Government-built “native” townships, of com- 
pulsory Government school education superimposed on mission edu- 
cational procedures, of segregation policies in transportation, of dwell- 
ing quarters in all towns, ¢ and of the repressed right to join labor unions; 


Bureau of Racial Affairs 


One private organization, the South African Bureau of Racial 
Affairs in Cape Town, has made a very determined defense of 
apartheid. The SABRA group declared that apartheid is a “formula 
of peaceful coexistence of the various groups in South Africa.” 

Its leaders have insisted that SABRA does not believe in apartheid 
because of any principle of basic superiority or inferiority of any race. 
They said that they subscribed to the United Nations conception that 
there is no inferior or superior race and that they did not have any 
p tle nee with the old Nazi philosophy of the ‘“‘master race.”’ 

This group interpreted ‘“‘apartheid” as meaning a complete division 
of black and white pe ople s geographically in separate states. Further- 
more they maintained that such a geographical division would give the 
native peoples political expression, which they now lack (except in a 
modified form in their reserves) and also give them a chance to modify 
their old tribal laws to fit modern needs. 

When challenged whether it was fair to allocate only 13 percent of 
the land area in South Africa to a group of people outnumbering the 
whites 4 to 1, and with no estimate being made of the mineral wealth 
or other modern facilities to be given to the Bantu, no answer was 
forthcoming. Nor did the group explain whether the proposed Bantu 
separate areas or reserves would one day become an independent 
country with its own administrative setup, defense and international 
relations. 
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Constitutional change 

In the Cape, another facet of the race-relations problem is creating 
deep resentment, namely, the decision to separate the ‘‘Cape Coloreds’”’ 
from the white rolls of eligible voters. More than a million of these 
people of mixed racial background live in South Africa and have been 
able to rise slowly to a position where they would be able to attain a 
standard of living comparable to that of the white man. In many 
towns, and espec ially in the Western Province, their votes are numeri- 
cally important. Now, however, their names have been stricken from 
the white rolls, and they have been forced to vote for four European 
members to represent them in the South African Legislature. 

In Cape Town our party met several active members of the Black 
Sash Group, who are sincerely opposed to having the Constitution of 
South Africa revised in such illegal fashion and have become a focus 
of attention to shame Nationalist leaders to set matters right. 


Moderate position 


A synthesis of the moderate position was that contacts between the 
English and the Boers and outside world have increased to such an 
extent that the beneficial influences will be very evident in a short 
time and will result in a much more compromising and lenient inter- 
pretation of the apartheid policy. 

With the Union’s fear of possible Communist infiltration from the 
north and her efforts to prevent the setting up of a so-called Ebony 
Curtain efforts have been initiated for a possible Pan-African Defense 
Union. In other words, the nationalist leaders have already learned 
that the Union ‘‘cannot live in isolation” which she is mn the process of 
doing by means of her repressive segregation policies. 

Impressions 

Our party came away with somewhat mixed impressions after 

visiting several towns. 
Johannesburg 

Johannesburg, a strikingly modern city, situated in the highveld of 
Africa, surprises the visitor with its magnificent ne, broad 
boulevards and modern conveniences and bustling activity. Gold and 
uranium have contributed much to these signs of prosperity. 

One very enlightening experience was a tour with a famous social 
worker, through some of Johannesburg’s slums. This included a visit 
to Sophiatown, from which the Africans were being transported to a 
new village built for them because under the segregation laws the 
Bantu are not allowed to have property in strictly demarcated white 
areas. 

Johannesburg, with its population just under 1 million people, of 
whom approximately 50 percent are African, has problems not only 
with its hundreds of thousands of African mine workers but also 
with the continuous influx of Africans who flock to the citv to work 
in its manifold industries. This inflow has created great problems 
of housing, sanitary arrangements, delinquency and lawlessness, lack 
of educational facilities. Whether these great numbers of transients 
can be absorbed is problematical. 
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Cape Town 

The beauty of this busy port nestling in the shadow of Table 
Mountain cannot easily be described. Words are colorless and inade- 
quate when one considers the shimmering harbor, the magnificent 
scenery of the Cape Peninsula, and the surrounding country. 

Stellenbosh, 30 miles from Cape Town, is known as the particular 
stronghold and fountainhead of “apartheid”? philosophy. It is also 
the center of training for the Dutch Reformed Chureh with its policy 
of racial exclusiveness. 

The Cape Colored live mostly in the Cape Flats areas and have 
great difficulty in finding suitable housing. The Cape Flats Distress 
Association is a privately supported organization concerned mainly 
with low-cost housing for the Cape Colored. It was heartening to 
note how, without much if anv publicity, this association proved that 
there are Sill many devoted selfless white people in South Africa who 
recognize the need for action. 

All in all, Cape Town seemed quite and far removed from the hurly- 
burly of boisterous Johannesburg. 


Port Elizabeth 


From the financial metropolis of Johannesburg, via the quiet 
cultured atmosphere of Cape Town, our mission arrived at Port 
Elizabeth, a hustling industrial city, which has probably grown faster 
than any other place in southern Africa. 

Large factories stretch for more than 7 miles along the coast, with 
new ones opening every week, and the traffic is reminiscent of rush- 
hour traffic in Washington. In this city many of the larger factories 
and businesses have American connections. The most important are 
the motor and tire companies. 

Several of the prominent American businessmen gave their inter- 
pretations as to how the problem of race relations affected their 
businesses as well as giving our mission possible solutions for the 
thorny race question. One of the most important concerns of manage- 
ment in Port Elizabeth is the use that can be made of African low-paid 
labor. Some businessmen complained bitterly of the instability of 
the Bantu, the high turnover and low potential for training or im- 
provement. Other businessmen, however, enjoyed comparative 
success in the training and use of these non-Europeans. 

Some members of our party were escorted through the Livingstone 
Memorial Hospital for natives. But the attitude toward the Africans 
as portrayed there disheartened us someyvhat, for it seemed that the 

“milk of human kindness’? somehow was lacking, which is an 
essential spirit in the settlement of the question of race relations. 
Durban 

Durban seemed to synthesize the complicated racial setup of the 
Union. Here the whites face not only the problems of the Bantu 
and the Colored, but also the Indians. 

Brought over from India initially as workers in the sugar plantations, 
the Indians have increased and prospered to such an extent that they 
are alleged to constitute an active threat to the economic life of the 
Bantu as well as the easier-going white people. Complicated schemes 
for their repatriation to India have been evolved through the years, 
but few have gone back to their homeland. The Indians contend 
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that South Africa is their homeland and as such they should have a 
specific say in their own destiny. They were particularly resentful 
of new regulations forbidding them to own property and private homes 
in specially demarcated white areas. 

Our mission visited Sastri College, a leading Indian school. The 
principal, a moderate man, well-educated and not bitter, explained 
many of the difficulties under which the Indians labored in South 
Africa. The whites and Bantu both resent the Indians’ intelligence 
and industry and wish to have their sphere of activities restricted. 

Indians are to be found in ever-increasing numbers all along the 
East Coast of Africa; hence interchange with India in commerce and 
communication is increasing continually. In other countries such as 
Tanganyika, the Indians are treated as equals and they want similar 
action in South Africa. 

In Durban is the McChord Zulu Hospital, a multiracial hospital, 
medical and nursing school. The medical missionary doctor has 
worked from the basic premise that, given a fair chance, Africans can 
assume full responsibilities. Using this approach he has proved that 
Africans can be trained to be good doctors and nurses. 

In this hospital, there are interns and nurses who are white South 
Africans, Bantu, Indians, and Indonesians, all working together in 
harmony. It was encouraging to see how in this country a Canadian 
missionary has handled the proble m of race relations 

Honest appreciation of each other’s capacities and capabilities and 


a desire for cooperative living will make more for harmonious race 
relations than any ‘restrictive or repressive actions 
Health 


South Africa is radically different from the other countries south 
of the Sahara in her health methods and care. 

Available information gives 5,000 registered physicians, 12,000 
nurses, 7,000 midwives, and 1,000 dentists 

All health services are under the Department of Health which is 
in turn under the Ministry of Health. Public one matters are under 
the direction of the local health service and, therefore, there is much 
variation in the quality and scope of public health work. Hospitals 
are the responsibility of the provincial administrator rather than the 
Central Government and are operated by municipalities. In 1940 
there were approximately 5% beds for white — per 1,000 white 
population and there were 2 beds for natives per 1,000 native popula- 
tion. More recent figures would undoubtedly reflect improvement. 
Medical care for the indigent is the responsibility of the district 
surgeons an are Government employees. A national health service 
program is in effect. Health centers have been notebliaced for medical 
eare. There are also district nursing services on a governmental 
basis. The missions are active in public health work and also are 
responsible for a significant amount of medical care among the 
natives. The Union of South Africa Department of Health maintains 
clinical laboratories, generally in the larger hospitals. 

Tuberculosis is a major problem particularly among the natives who 
live in congested areas. Outbreaks of smallpox are quite common. 
From 600 to 1,000 cases of meningococcic meningitis are reported 
annually. Poliomyelitis, leprosy, and malaria are other major disease 
problems. There is very little human trypanosomiasis in the Union 
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of South Africa, but the trypanosomiasis of cattle, so-called nagana, 
is very common. There is much avitaminosis and undernutrition. 


Summary 

Medical care in the Union of South Africa varies greatly. In the 
larger centers, medical care for the white people compares favorably 
with that of the United States. However, medical care is notably 
deficient in the rural communities and among the native population. 
Although it is improving steadily, there is much to be done. The 
ratio of medical personnel to the population is better than that of the 
other countries visited and hospital and laboratory facilities are also 
better. 








THE SUDAN 
The land and people 


The Sudan is an immense plateau of 967,500 square miles in the 
northeast corner of the African Continent. It lies across the middle 
reaches of the River Nile and is bounded on the north by Egypt, on the 
west by the Kingdom of Libya and French Equatorial Afric a, on the 
south by the Belgian Congo, Uganda, and Kenya, and on the east 
by the Red Sea and the Empire of Ethiopia. 

From the southern boundary the terrain changes from tropical 
forests and savannah through vast swamplands, open semitropical 
savannah, and scrublands to the sands and arid hills which lie 
between the Red Sea and the vast Libyan and Sahara deserts. 
Through these diverse regions the White Nile, the main stream of the 
Nile, flows from south to north along a course of some 2,140 miles and 
is joined by three main tributaries, the Bahr el Ghazal, the Blue Nile, 
and the Atbara. North of Khartoum most of the cultivation is 
dependent on the river; elsewhere there is sufficient rainfall for light 
cultivation or grazing. 

The economic importance of the Nile to the Sudan is very great. 
Apart from serving as a link between the peoples of the north ‘and the 
south, the Nile waters are indispensable to agriculture and life of the 
Sudan. 

The climate of the Sudan covers a wide range of conditions. In the 
northwest, desert conditions prevail. Southward the amount of rain- 
fall increases. North of Khartoum the desert has given way to steppe 
conditions. South of Khartoum are the tropical savannah lands, 
which in turn give way to the tropical rain forest in the extreme 
southern area where are formed the headwaters for the main tributaries 
of the Nile River. 

Administratively, the Sudan is divided into nine Provinces— 
Northern, Kassala, Khartoum, Darfur, Kordofan, Blue Nile, Upper 
Nile, Bahr el Ghazal, and Equatoria. The first 6 of these are known 
as the Northern Provinces, the other 3 as the Southern Provinces. 

No complete census has been taken in the Sudan although fairly 
accurate counts have been made in some areas, especially cities and 
large towns. An official estimate places the total population at be- 
tween 8 and 9 million persons, indicating a density of 8 or 9 per square 
mile. The population is very unevenly distributed, however, with 
more than 2 million people concentrated in the small area (only about 
64,000 square miles) comprising the Blue Nile Province and Khartoum 
Province. In these 2 provinces the density is 30 persons per square 
mile, contrasted with 4 in the northern province. 

The Sudan’s population is known to be increasing at a rapid rate 
from the generally accepted estimate of less than 2 million only 50 
vears ago. There is nothing in the social svstems of either the 
Moslem north or the non-Moslem south Sudan to suggest that the 
expansion of population will be checked. 

The principal urban centers of the Sudan are the adjoining ‘three 
towns” of Khartoum (the capital), Khartoum North, and Omdurman 
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(total pope about 335,000), Port Sudan, the chief port city 
(47,500) and Atbara (37,000). In 11 other towns the population 
exc ede, 15,000 each. 


History and government 


Before 1821 the Sudan had no rulers except various chiefs who con- 
trolled specific areas. In that year Egypt, as part of the Ottoman 
Kmpire, sent.an army to conquer the Sudan for the purpose of obtain- 
ing gold, slaves, ivory, and to discover the sources of the Nile. By 
1841 the whole area was subjugated to the governor of Egypt. 

In 1881, due to the corrupt taxation efforts of Egypt in controlling 
the Sudan, a religious leader proclaimed himself “Mahdi,” or the ex- 
pected Messiah of Islam and conquered the country. Khartoum fell 
and General Gordon was killed. A few months later the Mahdi died, 
and for 13 years the area was ruled by one of the subordinates. During 
this time the population was te rribly reduced by warfare and famine. 

By 1896 a joint Anglo-Egyptian force under Lord Kitchener set out 
to recover the Sudan and defeated the Mahdists at Atbara and Om- 
durman. <A condominium was set up by which England and Egypt 
administered the country under a Governor General. By 1913 the 
Sudan became financially independent of Egypt, who in her turn ob- 
tained her independence from England in 1922. By 1924 Egypt’s 
influence was completely excluded by the withdrawal of all Egyptian 
officials as well as the changing of the army into the Sudan Defense 
Force. 

In 1936 the United Kingdom and Egypt signed a treaty of alliance 
and friendship and agreed to continue the condominium regime in the 
Sudan. It reiterated the governing principles of British administra- 
tion which had been announced in 1898; namely, “that the primary 
aim of the administration in the Sudan should be the welfare of the 
Sudanese.”’ 

In accordance with this welfare provision, a Northern Sudan Ad- 
visory Council was set up in May 1944, to test whether the Sudanese 
could begin to rule themselves which was ably proved in less than 4 
years. In 1948 a special commission drafted a new constitution with 
provisions for an elected Legislative Assembly and an Executive Coun- 
cil. A commission composed entirely of Sudanese and comprising all 
political parties revised this constitution with a plan for a parliament 
of 2 chambers with cabinet responsibility—the whole program en- 
visioning full self-government for the Sudan. This commission was 
dissolved in 1951 when the Egyptian Government unilaterally de- 
nounced the Condominium Agreement and stated categorically that 
final self-government of the Sudan would depend upon two choices: 
either the Sudan could choose complete independence or a union with 
Egypt. The Constitution Amendment Commission had drafted a 
self-government statute which was approved by the locally elected 
Assembly in 1952. 

In the meantime, a new regime had been established in Egypt in 
July 1952 by General Naguib [a half-Sudanese himself] who agreed 
that the Sudan should have self-determination. Thus, on February 
12, 1953, the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement was signed which recognized 
the right of the Sudanese to self-determination and provided a limited 
transitional period of self-government and machinery for the ending 
of the existing condominum. Under this agreement a self-governing 
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parliament was elected in November for a maximum period of 3 years. 
This parliament would decide the future permanent form of self- 
determination. In the ensuing elections the pro-Egyptian National 
Unionist Party beat the pro-Independence Umma Party. By March 
10, 1954, the party in power began to impleme nt the specific points of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1953; namely, (1) the Sudanization 
of the services—that is, that all senior positions in the administration, 
police, and Sudan Defense Force would be filled by Sudanese, (2) a 
free and neutral atmosphere for self-determination would be maintained, 
and (3) to foster political unity. 

By July 31, 1955, the entire process of Sudanization of British and 
Egyptian officials was completed, and both Houses of Parliament asked 
the British and Egyptian Governments to implement their agreement 
of 1953 and withdraw their military forces by November 12, 1955. 
This was done. Under the agreement a newly elected Assembly would 
set up the final procedures for a national referendum concerning com- 
plete independence or union with Egypt. Instead of electing a new 
assembly, all parties agreed that the time was ripe for self-determina- 
tion by decree in December 1955. Parliament notified both the 
British and Egyptian Governments that on January 1, 1956, the 
Sudan would consider herself completely independent and emerge as 
a state in Africa. On that date she would emerge as a sovereign 
self-governing entity ready to enter the United Nations as a willing 
and equal partner and at that time also expected to set a pattern of 
relations with her Middle Eastern neighbors in the north and the 
African bordering states in the south. 

Economic developments 

The Sudan is an agricultural and pastoral country whose chief 
wealth lies in its ls nd and water resources. It is essentially a one-crop 
economy, with cotton and its products accounting for 60 to 80 percent 
of foreign earnings. Cotton has not proved to be a “safe” crop 
owing to seasonal variations in yield and to price “ny tuations on worid 
markets. Other crops such as great millet (dura), sesame seeds, and 
peanuts (groundnuts) are being cultivated both for domestic cousump- 
tion and exports in an effort to diversify the Sudan’s foreign exchange 
arnings. 

Industrial development in the Sudan is extremely limited and 
consists principally of the processing of agricultural products. There 
isnoe¢ heap power, and no paying mineral deposits have been discov- 
ered. The inadequacy of the present transportation system to handle 
more traffic and the high cost of hauling agricultural products over 
great distances are other major hindrances to economic development. 

The rain-land farmer, who is the backbone of the Sudan economy, 
has been reduced to a state of permanent indebtedness through the 
system of crop mortgaging to obtain working capital. The Govern- 
ment is combating this situation by encouraging cooperative societies 
and by more liberal agricultural loans. It has also done much to 
open up new areas by providing water, both from deep boreholes 
and from reservoirs, and by experiments with mechanized farming 
of large areas. 

Agriculture 

The incidence of rainfall divides the country into three fairly distant 

agricultural zones: (1) The northern desert belt, which extends south- 
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ward from the Egyptian border some 400 miles, where an annual 
irregular rainfall of less than 4 inches confines agricultural development 
to the natural flooding or artificial irrigation of the lands bordering 
the Nile; (2) the wide central belt, the most important one, with an 
annual rainfall of 4 to 19 inches occurring in brief periods from July 
to October (this belt extends across the south of Kassala, Blue Nile, 
and Kordofan Provinces and is bisected by the White and Blue 
Niles and contains the Gezira, the granary of the Sudan); and (3) the 
southern belt, where the rainfall varies from 20 to 47 inches per vear. 

While this amount of rain is adequate for virtually all tropical plants, 

the remoteness of the southern belt and the limited transportation 
facilities preclude the development of cash crops and farming is 
mainly on a subsistence level. 

Most of the rain-grown crops are cultivated by hand. However, 
in Gedaref district of Kassala Province and also in the heavier rain 
areas of the South, large-scale experiments in mechanized farming are 
being carried on. Wherever the rainfall is deficient irrigation is 
required—either flood irrigation, including “flush” irrigation as prac- 
ticed in the Gash and Tokar Deltas, or irrigation by lift or gravity 
flow, including the shaduf (counterbalanced dipper), the s: aqgia (water- 
wheel), and pump irrigation (1,108 pump schemes in use in 1953). 

No census of the animal population has ever been conducted i 
the Sudan. Rough estimates, made by the Sudan Veterinary Service, 
indicate that there are approximately 5,500,000 cattle, 2 million 
camels, 6 million sheep, and 5 million goats. In addition there are 
some 40,000 horses and 700,000 donkeys. 

Gum arabic is the sole forest product exported from the Sudan on 
other than a minor scale. Between 80 and 90 percent of the world’s 
gum arabic is drawn from the Sudan, which has a near monopoly 
position in the supply of this product. 

Dom palm nuts, known as vegetable ivory, are used for the manu- 
facture of cheap buttons. Other forest products which are exported 
are beeswax, senna, and garad (sunt pods) used 1 in tanning. 

The price of cotton, which is determined by the Government, has 
little effect upon the production of irrigated cotton in the Sudan 
since there is no alternative cash crop. In Government and private 
irrigation schemes, with fixed overhead and tenancy commitments, 
the cultivators continue to raise cotton even though profits may vary. 

The availability of labor or rather its willingness to work, described 
as the “ceiling of effort,” is a limiting factor in agricultural production. 
The Sudan is one of the hottest countries in the world, and the Sudan 
agricultural worker, whose wants are few, may choose not to work in 
the sun after his basic needs are filled rather than produce more crops 
for the purchase of nonessentials he can do without. However, the 
rising standard of living encouraged by the Government is raising the 
“ceiling of effort’ and, consequently, productivity; also the popula- 
tion is increasing. Both factors are expected to help solve the labor 
problem in agricultural production. 

One of the major problems of the present Government is the lack of 
trained personnel to take over the management of the agricultural 
schemes. However, the Sudanese are becoming aware of new oppor- 
tunities and are attending technical schools in increasing numbers; 
and the Government development programs have allocated funds for 
the training of Sudanese. 
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Most of the agricultural investment in the Sudan has been carried 
out by the Government owing to the prevailing shortage of capital 
in both the domestic and foreign fields. As a result, the Government, 
through its various development schemes and programs, financed 
through long-term investment, has come to dominate the agricultural 
picture. Through Government investment in the Gezira, White 
Nile, and Blue Nile pump schemes, the Gash and Tokar Delta irriga- 
tion projects, and the Nuba Mountains cotton production plans, it 
controls about 90 percent of cotton production. 

Normally, a freehold title to agricultural land is not granted to 
non-Sudanese, so foreign participation has been negligible in the de- 
velopment of agriculture, with the exception ef the Gezira Scheme 
During the first stages of the Gezira’s development, from 1925 to 
1950, it was under a triple partnership of the Government, tenant- 
cultivators, and 2 British firms, with 40 pereent owned by each of 
the first 2 partners and 20 pereent by the companies. The company 
concessions ended in 1950 and the?r share was turned over to a Govern- 
ment corporation known as the Sudan Gezira Board. 


Minerals 


During the past 50 years territory approximating two-thirds of the 
Basal Complex has been prospected by various companies and indi- 
viduals, mainly British, at a cost of some E£500,000 ($1.4 million). 
No United States investments have been made in Sudan mining 
activities. 

The 1951-56 development budget of the Sudan has an allotment of 
$209,137 for mineral investigation. Most of this will be used to ex- 
pand the Geological Survey Department and to accelerate its work of 


mapping the Sudan. 


Industry 


Industrial development in the Sudan is hampered by a lack of 
capital, power, and skilled labor, and consists principally ‘of a limited 
number of secondary industries located in the major towns of the 
northern Sudan and operated mostly by residents of foreign extrac- 
tion. Among these industries are metalworking establishments; 
mineral water bottling plants; vegetable oil presses; manufacture of 
common soap; production of vegetable ivory slices and blanks which 
are exported to be finished as buttons; hand tanning of sheep and 
goat skins; manufacture of primitive pottery such as water coolers; 
and the weaving of handspun cotton. 

In the 1951-56 development program a plan is under way to move 
workshops and stores to the light industrial area of Khartoum and to 
provide an extension to existing electricity service and water supplies 
in Kosti, Dueim, and Bakht er Ruda, El Obeid, Kassala, and Shendi. 
Transportation 

Transportation is provided mainly by the state-owned railway and 
steamer services. 

The railway system comprises a north-south route from Wadi 
Halfa and again from Khartoum as far south as Juba. Between Wadi 
Halfa and Khartoum cataracts hinder navigation except for short 
stretches. South of Juba, a motor road connects with Nimule on 
the Uganda frontier; from there steamer services of the Kenya and 
Uganda Railways connect to Lake Albert and beyond. 
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There is only one port—Port Sudan on the Red Sea, 
Roads in northern Sudan, other than town roads, are cleared tracks 
that are mostly impassable following rain. In Equatoria and Bahr 
el Ghazal Provinces there are a number of good graveled roads with 
permanent bridges. 

Civil aviation has played an important part in the development of 
the Sudan in the postwar years. Fast travel to and from the Sudan 
has stimulated trade. The replacement of costly telegrams and 
cables by airmail letters is one of the greatest benefits which civil 
aviation has brought to the Sudan, speeding up the machinery of 
administration, trade, and finance by relatively cheap and rapid 
communication. 

Twenty-six airfields of varying size and construction now exist in 
the Sudan. 

Trade 


The basic unit of currency is the Egyptian pound (E£) of 100 
piasters tarif (P. T.) or 1,000 milliemes (m/ms). One Egyptian 
pound is equivalent to US$2.87. 

The trade of the Sudan is concerned predominantly with the export 
of primary or semiprocessed agricultural and animal products and 
the import of the consumer needs of a developing country. The popu- 
lation’s requirements for food are met mainly from domestic re- 
sources—the principal exceptions being sugar, tea, and coffee. 

The Sudan’s dependence on cotton as the major export crop and 
chief source of income, and the resulting price fluctuations on world 
markets in recent years, has appreciably influenced the foreign trade 
pattern in that country. 

Traditionally, cheap cotton piece goods have been the Sudan’s 
most important import, supplied mainly by India and by the United 
Kingdom. Owing toa Government ban in 1953 of unbleached varieties, 
imports of cotton piece goods fell to third place in order of importance 
while base metals and manufactures assumed first place followed by 
vehicles and transport equipment. Other commodities imported were, 
in order of importance, machinery, sugar, petroleum products, arti- 
ficial textiles, coffee, wheat, flour, tea, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
and jute sacks, 

While the United Kingdom has historically been the most important 
market for the Sudan’s exports and the most important source of ” 
supply, furnishing 43 percent of all imports in 1953, there are indica- 
tions of increasing competition from various other suppliers. During 
the postwar period, India has assumed second place in total foreign 
trade, while Egypt, historically an important market as well as source 
of supply, has ranked third. 

According to Sudan Government statistics, the United States, in 
1953, supplied about 1.1 percent of total Sudan imports. Principal 
commodities, in order of importance, included gasoline, motor vehicles 
and parts, kerosene, and vehicle tires and tubes. Exports to the 
United States from the Sudan in 1953 were 2.3 percent of total exports. 
Major commodities, in order of importance, were gum arabic, Sakel- 
type cotton, sheepskins, goatskins, senna, beeswax, mother-of-pearl, 


and chillies. 
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Two plans for economic development 

In 1946, the Sudan Government inaugurated its first development 
program ($41 million), which was to run from 1946 through 1951. 
During this period work was accomplished on extension of irrigated 
areas in the Gezira; improvement of rural water supplies and soil 
conservation; introduction of experimental projects in mechanized 
agriculture; improvement of economic and social conditions in Equa- 
toria Province; construction of cotton ginning and oil mill factories; 
improvement in veterinary services; improvement in transport and 
telecommunications, including civil aviation facilities; improvement in 
education; and extension of basic geographical and geological surveys. 

The 1946-51 development program was mainly intended to provide 
replacement for permanent capital and for catching up on unfilled 
economic development plans. Fully one-third of this program was 
devoted to deferred maintenance of various public works. Other large 

capital expenditures were $11.48 million for the Sudan Gezira Board 

including $5.74 million for the purchase of the investments of the 
companies and $4.6 million to acquire the capital of Khartoum and 
Wad Medani utility companies. Still another large expenditure was 
for irrigation—toward expansion of the Gezira Scheme and raising 
the level of the Sennar Dam. Relatively small expenditures were 
allocated for general education and social services 

The 1951-56 development program made possible by record cotton 
prices and excellent cotton yields of 1951-52, is by far the more im- 
portant of the two programs. It is presently budgeted at $97.58 
million of which over $91.84 million has already been appropriated, 
the remainder to be raised from the ordinary budgets of the years 
1954-55 and 1955-56. The $97.58 million is allocated as follows: 
Communications, $26.58 million or 27 percent; productive schemes, 
$22.51 million or 23 percent; public utilities $14.77 million or 15 per- 
cent; social services, $19.75 million or 20 percent; administration and 
reserves, $13.97 million or 15 percent. 

The largest single item in the budget is E£4.5 million for expansion 
of the Sudan Railways. This will be augmented by an equal amount 
to be provided by the railways. The second largest single item is the 
allotment to the Ministry of Education of E£3.5 million to be spent on 
primary, secondary, and technical education. 

With completion of the second development program a significant 
improvement in basic public utilities as well as principal agricultural 
and industrial projects is anticipated. The Sudan’s most pressing 
economic need appears to be an efficient transportation system, 
thereby permitting the low-cost distribution and marketing of 
products. 


Education 


After the occupation of 1898 one of Lord Kitchener’s first acts was 
to lay down a principle that the Sudanese should be educated to play 
a full part in the regeneration of their country. In 1900 the aims 
were stated as (1) to provide vernacular schools to spread elementary 
education among the masses; (2) to create a technical school for train- 
ing competent artisans; and (3) to supply educated Sudanese for the 
Army and civil service by intermediate schools teaching English. In 
the whole Sudan at that time only 300 boys were going to school and 
no girls. ‘Today there are over 1,500 schools in the Sudan with an 
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attendance of more than 150,000 boys and 25,000 girls. The Gordon 
Memorial College is developing young Sudanese and fitting them 
to become teachers, engineers, clerks, accountants and judges of the 
Mohammedan law courts. 

The educational system has been completely revised since 1951 
with subgrade schools, prumary and elementary schools for boys and 
girls, intermediate schools with secondary education available at 
many Government academic institutions. Certain technical schools 
are famous; namely, the Railroad Technical School at Atbara, the 
Omdurman Technical School, as well as the Kitchener Technical 
Institute, and since 1951, the University College of Khartoum. 
Equally fine is the record of the Kitchener School of Medicine, as well 
as the expansion of the Gordon College in law, veterinary science, agri- 
culture, science and engmeering. In addition to the Government 
education provided for all, there are numerous nongovernment, com- 
munity, and mission schools. In the Sudanization of the services it 
was found that the educational policies fostered by Great Britain in 
the last 50 years have enabled the Sudan to supply trained men for 
all positions previously occupied by the British and Kx gyptians. 


FTealth 


When the condominium was announced in 1898, the new adminis- 
tration was faced by an ill-nourished and disease-r idden people wit hout 
any sense of modern hygiene and suspic ious of the new “magic.’ 
Since that time a system of hospitals and dispensaries numbering over 
400 has been established and staffed by technically and professionally 
qualified Sudanese men and women. ‘These medical facilities are 
available to the 9 million people scattered throughout the 1 muiilion 
square miles of the Sudan. In the upper reaches of the White Nile 
a hospital ship patrols the tributaries and swamps. 

Under the 10-vear plan, begun in 1951, provision was made for 40 
new hospitals and 150 new dispensaries. 

One important feature of public health is the rural dispensary in 
charge of a medical assistant. 

Especially noteworthy has been the progress and training of female 
staff at the midwives’ training school in Omdurman. 

Remarkable progress has been achieved in bringing epidemics under 
control, such as smallpox, which has been virtually eradicated by 
vaccination. Sleeping sickness, relapsing fever and meningitis are 
also restricted and controlled. Yaws, bilharzia, malaria, yellow fever 
and kala azar have also been energetically tackled. 


Freedom 

When our party arrived in Khartoum feelings of the coming inde- 
pendence were in the air. The tribesmen from near and far were 
already converging on - ‘ir capital city as if they knew instinctively 
that in a few days their Parliament would vote, not to wait till January 
1957 to have their Premier proclaim their complete independence, 
but that he would do it to take effect as of January 1, 1956. It was 
hard to find any responsible official willing to discuss any problem 
except the coming freedom and equality with other nations. Our 
stay was short, but we were able to visit the excellent hospital and 
Kitchener Medical School as well as the Gordon Memorial College 
before winging our way to Cairo, 
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On the West Coast of Africa we had discussed preparedness for self- 
determination and seen the eager desire of men to take the reins of 
government in their own hands. In other areas we watched as whites 
and Africans were working in partnership to evolve self-governing 
states. Here we stood on the threshold of a new state to be governed 
by Africans themselves. Here they were ready for self-government 
because for nearly 60 years England had set out to train a responsible 
leadership for this day. The Sudanese were qualified and ready to 
assume sovereignty for themselves. 


EGYPT 
The land and people 

Egypt has an area of approximately 386,000 square miles, about the 
size of Texas and New Mexico combined. Of the total area, 96.5 
percent is uninhabitable and uncultivable desert. The cultivable and 
inhabited area of 13,200 square miles capable of supporting a fixed 
population consists almost entire ly of the narrow irrigated strip form- 
ing the border of the Nile River for about 800 miles from Cairo to the 
southern boundary, and of the irrigated triangular-shaped delta region 
having Cairo as its apex and the coastline between Alexandria and 
Port Said as its base. 

Rainfall in Egypt is negligible so that the economy of Egypt depends 
on the Nile waters. 

As of July 1953 Egypt’s population was estimated at 21,935,000. 
For the inhabitable area, the density of population is 1,549 per square 
mile. Approximately 15 million people live on a little less than 6 
million acres of cultivated land. According to statistics av ailable on 
July 1, 1950, the population of Cairo, the largest city, was 2,171,813, 
and that of Alexandria, 974,132 inhabitants. 

According to the latest census, 91.7 percent of the population is 
Muslim, 7.1 percent Coptic Christian, 0.8 percent other Christians, 
and 0.4 percent Jews. ‘The census showed that the total number of 
foreigners residing in Egypt was 146,001, of whom 57,470 were Greeks, 
28,159 British (largely Maltese and Cypriots), 27,882 Italians, 9,717 
French, 5,418 Turks, and 17,355 others, including some 1,400 
Americans. 

Approximately 75 percent of the people are engaged in agriculture, 
most of them as small landowners, tenants, or laborers. Since the 
average landholding is less than 1 acre, the majority of the small 
landowners must supplement their income by renting additional land 
or working as part-time laborers. About 10 percent of the agricultural 
land has in the past been held in larger units by a relatively small 
number of wealthy landowners. 

Less than one-fourth of the Egyptian people live in urban com- 
munities where trade and commerce provide the principal means of 
livelihood. Approximately 82 percent of the people are illiterate 
even though the country possesses important educational and pub- 
lishing facilities. 

There are about half a million wage-earning workers in industry and 
commerce. 


Government 


Until June 18, 1953, when the Republic was proclaimed, Egypt was 
officially a constitutional monarchy. 

The constitution of 1923 was revoked by a proclamation of Decem- 
ber 9, 1952. Under the provisions of the ‘interim constitution” 
proclaimed in the name of the people on February 10, 1953, a congress 
composed of the members of the Council of Ministers and of the 
Revolutionary Command Council was established and empowered to 
“consider the general policy of the state as well as all related subjects 
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and to question the acts of cabinet ministers.’”’ To all intents and 
purposes the Prime Minister, as head of the Council of Ministers 
as well as the Revolutionary Command Council, is the one who rules 
the state. The “interim constitution” also purports to guarantee the 
equality of all Egyptians before the law, freedom of religion and 
expression, and an independent judiciary. 

Legislative and executive authority is vested in the Council of 
Ministers. By a decree law of January 16, 1953, any measure taken 
by the commander in chief of the armed forees during each 1-vear 
period beginning July 23, 1952, for the protection of the army move- 
ment or the present regime is authorized as an act of sovereignty. 
Martial law has been in effect since January 27, 1952 

The judiciary is independent, and the courts administer a system of 
codified law on the continental European pattern. 

Kevpt is subdivided into 15 provinces and 5 governorates (metro- 
politan areas) but the administration is highly centralized. 


EKeonomie deve lopme nts 


The Egyptian economy is dependent on agriculture, which provides 
around one-third of the national income and about 90 percent of 
exports by value. 

Agricultural policy has favored cotton as the foremost cash crop, 
not only because of the greater monetary return per unit of land but 
because heavy foreign demand for this crop insures Egypt the neces- 
sary foreign exchange to purchase (1) needed imports from industrial 
countries and (2) grain to cover the normal deficit in cereals. The 
value of cotton production normally exceeds the combined value of 
such other major crops as wheat, corn, and rice. Cotton is the major 
domestic product entering into the nation’s foreign trade; together 
with its byproducts it accounts for over 80 percent of the value of the 
country’s export. Other leading crops are wheat, corn, horse beans, 
and dates, for home consumption; and rice and onions, largely for 
export. 

Cotton and other domestic agrarian products provide the raw ma- 
terials for a substantial portion of Egyptian industry, including espe- 
cially major elements of the food-processing and textile industries, 
which together give emplovment to 62 percent of Egypt’s industrial 
workers. 

Industrial development is centered largely in Mehalla al Kubra, 
Alexandria, Suez, Cairo, and the area at the north of Cairo. While 
substantial initial progress has been made in the development of in- 
dustries, the creation of new industries or the extension of existing ones 
is handicapped by such factors as the absence of coal, scarcity of other 
essential raw materials, of power and transportation, dearth of mana- 
gerial skill, lack of a reservoir of skilled labor, high cost of production, 
and inability to compete effectively with imported foreign goods, and 
the limited purchasing power of a large segment of the Egyptian 
population. 

Through an extensive irrigation system, the water of the Nile River 
is used to cultivate about 6 million acres of land; this represents an 
increase of about 18 percent since 1895. Additional land continues 
to be made available for crops by extension of irrigation facilities to 
desert areas bordering presently used land and by drainage of marshes 


) 


and lakes. In some areas 2 or even 3 crops a year can be grown; 
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taking the country as a whole the average is 1.5. Year-round irriga- 

tion, extended to lands which formerly received water only once a 
vear (at the time of the Nile flood), has made this increased land 
utilization possible. Dams for the control of the Nile waters are at 
Aswan in upper Egypt and on both the White Nile and the Blue Nile 
in the Sudan; there are also important barrages on the Nile below 
Aswan. Last vear an additional dam was completed, with Egyptian 
financial participation, at the source of the White Nile at Lake Victoria 
in Uganda. There are plans for further utilization of the Blue Nile 
through construction work at Roseires in the Sudan and at Tana in 
Ethiopia. 

Since overpopulation in Egypt permits the use of large amounts 
of labor on a relatively small amount of land, crop vields per acre are 
high, in spite of primitive farming methods and the absence of mech- 
anization. However, because of general overcrowding (the population 
density of the cultivated area is about 1,600 per square mile), produc- 
tivity per person is low and most of the rural people have a very low 
standard of living. The average small farmer and farm laborer lives 
inasmall, dark, unsanitary mud ‘house, shared bv his familv and animals, 
and has a daily diet of roughly 2,300 calories. The fellahin’s meals 
usually consist of hard bread of corn or millet and small amounts 
of cheese, vegetables, and meat. 

Since land costs and rents are high and returns are often insufficient 
to pay for the next season’s planting or must be used for current living 
expenses, small landowners and tenants are almost continually 
in debt. 

The present regime inherited a depressed economic position resulting 
largely from the impact of a worldwide decline in cotton prices on 
Egypt’s one-crop economy. In order to obtain sufficient foreign 
exchange for the large-scale economic development necessary to 
increase per capita productivity and income, Egypt requires foreign 
financial assistance, including private foreign investment. 

The present government has already done much to improve in 
Egypt the economic climate for private investment. New mining 
legislation has liberalized the terms and conditions under which 
petroleum and mining companies may operate in Egypt; a new 
company law relaxed restrictions imposed on foreign participation 
in Egyptian business enterprise; and a foreign investment law was 
passed which, as amended, provides for the unrestricted transfer 
abroad of profits and for the repatriation of capital after 5 years. 

A permanent Council for the Development of National P roduction 
was inaugurated on January 3, 1953, and is actively engaged in plan- 
ning and promoting the establishment of new industries, land reclama- 
tion, and improveme nt projects, and the expansion of transportation 
facilities. Electrification works at the present Aswan Dam are under- 
way and there are plans for the construction of a fertilizer plant there. 

Plans exist, and surveys have been made for the construction of a 
high dam, involving hydroelectric power, just above the present Aswan 
Dam, at a cost of over $1.3 billion. It is estimated that this project, 
which would require from 10 to 15 years to complete, would prov ide 
water for the irrigation of from 1 to 2 million acres of additional 
land. The problem of financing this undertaking is now being worked 
out. In spite of Russian offers to build the dam and supply all 
machinery Egypt seems to be inclining a favorable ear to the United 
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States and Great Britain for part of the construction costs as well as 
advances from the International Bank. 

Important among the reform measures introduced by the present 
Government is the Land Reform Law of September 8, 1952, which 
established a ceiling on land rentals and provides for the breaking up of 
large estates. Also, in the Government’s budget for 1955-56 sub- 
stantial funds are provided for social welfare, particularly in the 
fields of health, sanitation, education, and housing. 


Relations with Sudan 


Under the provisions of the Condominium Agreement between 
England and Egypt of 1898 concerning the administration of the 
Sudan, the future of that country would depend on two choices to 
be made by the Sudanese themselves when ready for self-determina- 
tion: (a) Complete union with Egypt, and (b) self-government. 

According to this agreement also, Egypt underwrote the expenses 
of the administration, but by 1913 the Sudan was able to pay for her 
Government out of her own revenue. By 1924 Egypt’s influence was 
completely excluded from the Sudan by the withdrawal of all Egyptian 
officials; however, in 1936 the United Kingdom and Egypt signed a 
treaty of alliance and friendship and agreed to continue the Con- 
dominium regime in the Sudan. 

Due to the renascent nationalism of the Egyptian leaders claiming 
the leadership of the Arab world, the Egyptian Government on 
October 8, 1951, announced the abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty of 1936, as well as that of the Condominium Agreement of 1899. 
In this unilateral announcement the two choices before the newly 
elected Assembly of the Sudan were reiterated; namely, union with 
Egypt or self-government. Accordingly, on February 12, 1953, 
England and Egypt signed another agreement which recognized the 
right of the Sudanese to self-determination and provided a 3-year 
transitional period of Sudanization. 

The National Unionist Party was pro-Egyptian; however, after the 
elections of 1953 the party in power somehow did not seem to wish 
to implement their plans of union with Egypt. By July 31, 1955, the 
entire Sudanization process was completed, and the Sudanese Assem- 
bly asked both the British and Egyptian parliaments to withdraw 
their forces from the Sudan. This was accomplished within 90 days. 

Instead of a general election for a new assembly under the auspices 
of the United Nations, the various political parties of the Sudan 
agreed to have the premier issue a proclamation toward the end of 
December 1955 announcing to the world that on January 1, 1956, the 
Sudan would consider itself a self-governing entity, owing allegiance 
to no other government and that henceforth it would define its own 
foreign relations with its Near Eastern neighbors as well as its African 
neighbors to the south. Egypt had hoped for union with the Sudan 
so as to be able to control the headwaters of the Nile. Now she must 
negotiate for such cooperation. 

The Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Suez bases 

On July 23, 1952, General Naguib staged a coup d’etat and forced 
King Farouk to abdicate. Martial law was proclaimed, and a 3-year 
transitional period was announced as necessary before the regular 
precanencerca procedures could be reconstituted. Due to internal 
difficulties, Colonel Nasser assumed the premiership on April 17, 1954, 
and has continued in that position since. 
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As a call for unity of the nation, Colonel Nasser commenced negotia- 
tions with Great Britain early in July 1954 concerning the withdrawal 
of British troops from the Suez Canal zone. An agreement was 
signed on July 27, 1954, under which Britain agreed to withdraw 
approximately 80,000 troops during the following period of 20 months. 
At the end of that period the military bases in the Suez Canal Zone 
were to be placed under Egypt’s jurisdiction. Egypt in turn has 
agreed to assume responsibility for the bases and to allow the mainte- 
nance of certain British installations and equipment in the bases by 
civilian British contractors. It was further agreed that for a period 
of 7 years, if Turkey or any of the Arab states were attacked by an 
outside aggressor, Britain would be granted automatically the use 
of the bases. Accordingry, the British troops have now been with- 
drawn, and on May 1955 Prime Minister Nasser stated that a transi- 
tional period would end in January 1956, and that a parliament would 
be established on “sound nonparty democratic lines.’”? In general, 
however, the Prime Minister has retained his absolute control of the 
political ‘setup in Egypt. 


Trade 

Approximately 80 percent of Egypt’s income is derived from the sale 

of cotton. Difficulties in the marketing of this principal crop would 

result in serious dislocation of Egypt’s internal ec onomy. Other items 
of export are cotton yarn, rice, fresh onions, raw hemp, phosphate, 
cottonseed oil, and salt. Leading importers of Egyptian commodities 
are Italy, Frane e, United Kingdom, India, and Japan. Leading 
sources of Egyptian imports are United Kingdom, United States, 
Western Germany, France, and Italy. 

Due to difficulties in disposing of the surplus cotton crop in 1954 
and 1955, Egypt has negotiated several bilateral trade agreements 
with Hungary, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, and Communist 
China, by which cotton would be exchanged for petroleum, machinery, 
and war materiel. Since the United States buys approximately $25 
million worth of Egyptian cotton each year but actually sells American 
merchandise valued at approximately $50 million per year, a state of 
anxiety has been created by Egypt’s insistence on selling her surplus 
long-staple cotton to C ommunist countries. E gypt has ‘claimed that 
she needs arms and ammunition in order to equip herself against 
possible aggression and also as befits a leader of the Arab league. The 
Western W Vorld, however, feels that by buying such arms from the 
Communist bloc, a wedge i is being given an alien ideology to find a 
foot hold in a corner of Africa by suc ch agreements, as well as possible 
personnel to service such machinery. In addition, Communist trade 
and economic missions have been increased. 


Health 


Egypt’s health problem is of great magnitude. <A very high per- 
centage of the population is continuously afflicted with one or more 
serious diseases. Of these diseases, bilharzia, trachoma, and tuber- 
culosis are most prominent. An extensive public health and sanitary 
program simply does not exist. Hence, under the new developmental 
program instituted since the proclamation of the republic enormous 
efforts are being exerted to eradicate disease and set up a minimum 
of clinics in all areas. Certain good hospitals exist, but training is ay 
deficient for nurses, midwives, ‘technicians, and clinical researchers 
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Accordingly, the United States has signed an agreement with Egypt 
(a) to provide demonstration programs in the field of health and sani- 
tation which may be extended to other areas of Egypt on a national 
scale; (6) to develop new health and sanitation procedures and meth- 
ods; and (c) to provide training facilities for personnel so as to insure 
a consistent flow of well-trained technicians. This activity in the field 
of health is merely one facet of the operations of the United States 
Operations Mission in Egypt. These health services will have their 
full impact on the people only as Egypt is able to improve its national 
and per capita income and can create facilities for promoting nation- 
wide programs of health. Of special note is the work done by the 
United States Naval Medical Research Unit in Cairo (NAMRU) in 
carrying out basic clinical and field research in the clinical and pre- 
ventive aspects of disease in the Middle East and Africa. 

Education 

In the field of primary and secondary education the problems are 
of equal magnitude to those of health. The economic means to build 
schools and extend education have not been available. The in- 
sufficiency of schools, as well as trained teaching staffs, has caused a 
high level of illiteracy. The United States Operations Mission, 
therefore, is assisting actively in the field of improving basic education 
and training primary and secondary teachers as well as expanding 
programs of vocational education. Training for agricultural workers 
is being pushed so as to increase the food supply and the acquisition 
of skills to be used in industry and commercial pursuits is being stepped 
up so as to be available when the enormous energy supplies of the new 
Aswan Dam will become available. 

United States assistance 

In general, the United States contributed nearly $43 million for the 
1955 program of project development in Egypt. Technical assistance 
was rendered in the fields of agriculture ‘and natural resources, in 
industry and mining, in transportation and communications, in health 
and sanitation, in education, in public administration, in village water 
supply anc in community development and housing. The total for 
this technical assistance comprised approximately $3 million, whereas 
development assistance amounted to another $40 million for highway 
improvement, waterways improvement, water supply systems and new 
equipment for machine workshops. 

U.N. technical assistance 

Since 1953 the United Nations Technical Assistance Board has spent 
nearly a million dollars in Egypt through its various agencies in train- 
ing courses for agricultural trainees, rehabilitation of the handicapped, 
fisheries, technical documentation, and in raising productivity stand- 
ards. Noteworthy was the disposal of dried skim milk through 
UNICEF. 

U.N. Relief and Work Agency 

This agency (UNRWA) supplied food, medical supplies, sanitation 
equipment, shelter, social welfare services, educational, and vocational 
training for several hundred thousand Arab refugees in the Gaza strip. 





AFRICA’S NO. 1 PROBLEM 


Knowing that, except for education, health is by far the greatest 
problem facing every country in Africa, I felt it important to have 
with me a medical man of re pute with some experience among primi- 
tive people. Thanks to Dr. DeVault, head of the Division of Medicine 
of the State Department, and the vision of the board of the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn., who granted him a leave of absence for 
3 months, [ had with me a medical observer, Dr. Corrin H. Hodgson, 
section of medicine, the Mayo Clinic and Mayo Foundation. Dr. 
Hodgson accompanied me on the entire trip except for the days which 
he spent with Dr. Burke, head of a pilot area in the Kwango Province 
of the Belgian Congo, which the medical director of the Congo gra- 
ciously arranged, and visits to certain incidental hospitals and clinics. 
Dr. Hodgson’s observations—which cannot be fully included herein 
due 10 their highly specialized nature—have made a valuable contri- 
bution to the mission. 

Wherever we went a special effort was made to visit hospitals, 
dispensaries, infirmaries, laboratories, public health facilities, tubercu- 
losis sanatoria, tuberculosis detection centers, leprosaria, mental 
institutions, blood banks, research units, medical schools and training 
schools for nurses, technicians, and midwives. In all, we visited 
approximately 60 hospitals, a number of sanatoria and leprosaria and 
a large number of dispensaries, laboratories, blood banks, and the 
like, 

We interviewed ministers of health, directors general of health 
and sanitation, directors of medical services, directors and superin- 
tendents of hospitals, chiefs of medical-surgical hospital services, 
public health officers, research workers, government and private 
practitioners, nurses, midwives, and others. Because of the great 
predominance of foreigners in the medical fields in Africa, most of those 
interviewed were, therefore, residents of but not native to the respec- 
tive country, but a special effort was made to interview natives as 
well. 

May I at this point express my grateful appreciation of the many 
courtesies extended us in every country by the many who worked in 
the health field. Except for their generosity in time and energy 
we could not have begun to see all we did. 
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GENERAL HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


The magnitude of Africa’s medical problem is overwhelming. Al- 
though it has been many years since the first medical missionaries 
began the attack on disease, modern research, modern drugs, and 
modern public health methods have only recently made inroads upon 
the diseases that make life in that great continent more than difficult. 
However, much is being accomplished. 

Medical care even when carried out by missions is largely a Govern- 
ment responsibility. There seemed to be a rather similar system in 
all the colonial countries which consisted of a Director General of 
Public Health (or Director of Medical Services) usually under the 
Governor General of the colonv who in turn receives the advice of 
colonial medical officers in the home country. 

There is then a system of subofficials in medical services with district 
or territorial status if effected, all coordinated through the Federal 
organization. These districts and territorial subdivisions are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of hospitals and dispensaries, the operation 
of laboratories, the organization of itinerant services to the remote 
and rural areas, the supervision of sanitation and quarantine, aud the 
supervision of all technical and professional staff. In the larger cities 
local health authorities may be vested with all of the above functions. 
As a rule research laboratories and educational institutions are under 
the Director General. 

As a matter of fact, the great bulk of medical and hospital care 
must be provided by the Government. Even the medical progress of 
industrial concerns and missions is usually subsidized. In many 
countries, from 5 to 15 percent of the total national budget is devoted 
to medical care. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING HEALTH 


Water supply 

In the great arid and semiarid areas of Africa where rainfall is un- 
stable at best, such water as there is must be stored in tanks and 
reservoirs during the dry seasons, thus becoming readily polluted. 
New wells and sanitary reservoirs are being constructed under Govern- 
ment supervision, but all this takes time. Many villages have wells 
and the town pump is a gathering place—not necessarily a safe one, 
although sanitary inspections are included more and more as part of 
the health program. Many of the larger cities have modern treatment 
plants. Even so, the traveler must be cautious. 


Waste disposal 


Waste disposal is primitive throughout all of this part of Africa. In 
the large cities a portion of the town may have adequate sewage dis- 
posal but the vast remainder usually is without any modern facility. 
Bucket-and-pit latrines are used. In the business and residential 
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sectors of cities septic tanks are common, but facilities are inadequate 
in the congested quarters, particularly the native areas. Communal 
trench latrines are found in many villages but unfortunately indis- 
criminate pollution of the soil is the rule throughout rural Africa, 
especially among primitive tribes. 

Food sanitation 


In the urban centers of most countries, the government and local 
health authorities maintain supervision over markets and food estab- 
lishments. Meats and dairy products are inspected and certain 
standards of food sanitation are enforced. However, refrigeration 
facilities are inadequate in urban centers and virtually nonexistent in 
the rural villages where the level of sanitation is usually low and 
government supervision completely lacking. Flies are plentiful. 


PREVENTIVE SERVICES 


The control of epidemics and the use of preventive medical measures 
represent the brightest phase of the African health service today. 
One cannot help hav ing great admiration for the medical departments 
when he sees what they <¢ can accomplish for the large numbers of 
people living in the remote regions. 

Control of epidemics 


In all of these countries epidemics occur frequently and are often 
disastrous. The worst epidemic diseases seem to be smallpox, 
meningococcic meningitis, and pneumonia. But other epidemic 
diseases are not uncommon and must be continually watched, 


Vaccinations 

The brilliant results achieved with yellow fever vaccine are momen- 
tous. In French West Africa, for example, 4 million people are 
vaccinated each year so that every one of the 16 million people in 
this country will be vaccinated once every 4 vears against this disease. 
By this means yellow fever, once the scourge of the country, has been 
virtually eliminated. Along with the yellow fever vaccine, they also 
administer smallpox vaccine and have rendered smallpox of little 
importance though it remains a major problem in neighboring coun- 
tries. By the universal use of these 2 agents, these diseases could be 
practically eliminated from Africa in 4 to 6 years. 

Control of specific diseases 

Yaws—*“the disease of the end of the road’’—is being attacked 
effectively with the help of UNICEF. An average dose of 5 cents’ 
worth of penicillin cures most cases. 

Yellow fever is more difficult as extermination of the mosquito is 
almost prohibitively expensive. 

Malaria is almost 100 percent prevalent and equally expensive te 
eliminate. 

Leprosy is being brought into the area of diseases that can be 
eliminated. The modern sulfone drugs are amazingly effective with 
this disease. 

The venereals are also widespread, but they too are being controlled. 
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Summary 

Africa’s health problem is very great, but the advances made in the 
last years give promise of ultimate victory. 

Although drugs are more or less available the supply is utterly 
inadequate and the costs are often prohibitive. 

Instruments are in great shortage except in the modern, greatly 
favored hospitals. Elsewhere, everything from operating tables to 
scissors and scalpels is in very short supply. 








MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 


TTospitals 


The usual pattern is to have a general region or district under which 
are systems of specialized hospite als and dispe nsaries, such as mental 
hospitals, leprosaria, tuberculosis sanitoria, ete., as well as certain 
special services. Data as to ratio of beds to population are difficult 
and often impossible to obtain. Estimates (1947-52) indicate that 
hospital beds in the countries vary from 1 bed per 3,300 population 
to 4 beds per 1,000 population (Belgian Congo). Here in the United 
States we estimate 7 “acceptable”? beds per 1,000 people. Unfortu- 
nately, West Africa hospital beds could not meet our requirements of 
“acceptable beds.” 

Anyone visiting these hospitals should bear in mind that African 
hospitals as a whole cannot be compared with the average American 
hospital, although the recently built hospitals are as beautifully 
equipped as any in this country. One should also remember that 
primitive people usually sleep on the ground on straw mats or blankets. 
So, the fact that overcrowding due to the shortage of hospitals and 
beds leaves many patients on “the floor or puts two into a bed, does 
not have the same implications it would have in the United States as 
the natives prefer sleeping on the ground. 

In the older, more primitive hospitals, lavatory facilities are most 
inadequate and water is searee and difficult of access. 

Surgical facilities and laboratories are all too often poorly equipped 
and, through no fault of their own, are staffed by poorly trained 
native technicians. 

Laundry facilities are entirely inadequate in all but the newest 
hospitals. The kitchens are primitive, although one cannot but be 
impressed by the effort made by even the least equipped to supply 
patients with necessary food. Of course in Africa, as in many other 
world areas, the family accompanying the patient to the hospital 
prepares his food. 

Although these primitive hospitals are giving way to splendid new 
ones, there are still all too many of them. But regardless of the diffi- 
cult conditions, it was deeply moving to see the consecrated work 
medical and nursing personnel were doing in the older facilities. 

So few westerners know anything at all about this great emergent 
Africa that the idea of 500- or 1,000-bed modern hospitals almost 
shocks them. 

It is impossible not to question the building of these immense 
structures, asking whether more small facilities at much less cost would 
not serve better. On the other hand, these truly wonderful hospitals 
should be an inspiration to those who are to work or teach there, and 
should be a stimulus to improve medical practice in the entire area. 


Mission hospitals 


Even so general a picture of the health services available would be 
most incomplete without mention of the mission hospitals. It was 
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the mission hospital that first brought medical care, as we conceive it, 
to Africa. These institutions, most of them subsidized in part by 
Government, are generally in remote regions and are greatly valued. 

Nor should the hospitals and clinics of the various mines and 
industries be omitted. These do a valiant service and afford good 
examples of better methods which reach far out into the hinterland. 
Laboratories 

There is a truly amazing development of clinical and pathologic 
laboratories. Central or district laboratories carry the most serious 
work, with smaller hospitals and dispensaries. We were permitted 
to visit a number of the top installations: The Pasteur Institute in 
Dakar, French West Africa; the Provincial Laboratory in Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo; the Medical Research Laboratory in Laurengo 
Marques, Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique). One cannot help 
wondering as one visits these fine institutions, whether the laboratory 
sciences may not be more advanced than the clinical sciences in Africa. 
Perhaps this is as it should be when one thinks of the many uncon- 
quered, even unknown diseases Africa is subject to. 
Auxiliary services 

Interesting and very important auxiliary services are being de- 
veloped as part of the medical program in most countries. Modern, 
up-to-date blood banks such as those in Beira and Dakar are not 
uncommon. Mobile units for use in the hinterland—‘the bush” as 
it is called over there—are utilized for combating such diseases as 
sleeping sickness, yaws, onchocerciasis, leprosy, and tuberculosis 
especially. These units are also dispatched to control outbreaks of 
contagious diseases such as epidemics of smallpox, or memingococcic 
meningitis. These individual units are equipped for clinical and 
laboratory diagnosis and for mass treatment. 








MEDICAL PERSONNEL 
Physicians 

Africa is in such dire need of physicians that some countries are 
having to compromise with the present situation by giving abbre- 
viated training to native boys—‘‘native assistants’—who get 4 or 5 
years of medical training and 1 or 2 years of preceptorship under 
practicing physicians or in a hospital. Their prestige suffers some- 
what from being a sort of second-class doctor, but the value of their 
work is great. Later on the requirements can be raised, the curricu- 
lum expanded and study time lengthened. 

The greater number of medical personnel—be they in medicine, 
surgery, research, public health or teaching—are career men in the 
colonial medical service of their native country on temporary assign- 
ments. Others are medical missionaries and Indians, while only a 
regrettably few are Africans. Although the overwhelming need is 
for more physicians, Africa needs a few outstanding leaders in medi- 
cine and surgery—educators and specialists in the various branches 
of medicine, surgery, and research—to guide the profession to con- 
stant and continuing improvement. Without them African medicine 
will advance at a snail’s pace. Such leadership must come, at least 
temporarily, from outside Africa. And she will be wise to use the 
foreign know-how in this important field of her greatest need for 
many years to come. 


Dentists 

One can almost say there is no dentistry in Africa. So far as we 
could discover there are perhaps something under 150 dentists among 
100 million people. 
Nurses 

There are few highly skilled nurses in all of Africa. In the areas 
we visited there may be some 5,000 (1 per 20,000). The low standards 
of education in most countries retards an adequate nursing training. 
This will improve as the number of schools increases and the general 
educational standards are raised. It has been demonstrated that 
African girls adapt themselves readily to nursing and can meet 
increasingly high standards when given opportunity. 


Technicians 


Here, too, the problems are great. In our sense of the word there 
really are but a handful in Africa. Most of the so-called technicians 
have learned but one restricted technique. This spells monotony, 
early fatigue, and consequent carelessness. 
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HOSPITALS, INSTITUTES AND CLINICS VISITED 


Much as we would like to have seen all the hospitals, medical insti- 
tutes, laboratories, etc., in the areas we visited, there were far too 
many of them. As it may well be interesting to those who go out in 
the future it seems wise to list those we were privileged to see. 
French West Africa 

Dakar: 

Hopital Colonial (300 bed, two-thirds reserved for whites) 

Hopital d’Afrique Centrale (500 beds, for natives only) 

Institut Pasteur de L’Afrique Occidentale Francaise, affili- 
ated with the Pasteur Institute in Paris 

Research, manufacture of vaccines (vellow fever, ma- 
laria, etc.); 

Projects in preventive medicine; 

B. C. G. (tuberculosis) laboratory. 

Centre Federal de Transfusion de l’A. O. F. 

Ecole de Medecine (to be incorporated into the Université 
de Dakar now under construction, then becoming a regular 
and complete medical school) 

Liberia 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
Bureau of Public Health and Sanitation 
National Hospital (80 beds) 
Maternity Hospital 
Training School for Nurses and Technicians 
I. C. A. Laboratory 
Bomi Hills Mine: 
Hospital (25 beds) 
Harbel: 

Firestone General Hospital 

Firestone Plantation Dispensary 

Liberian Institute of Tropical Medicine 

Kakata: 

Samuel Grimes Maternal and Child Welfare Center (Penta- 

costal Missions of the World), Mrs. Ellen Moore Hopkins 
Gold Coast 
Accra: 

Korle Bu Hospital 

Mental Disease Hospital 

Ridge Hospital (private, did not visit) 

Kumasi: 
Kumasi Central Hospital 
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Nigeria 

Lagos: 

Malaria and Yellow Fever Research Laboratory 

Orthopedic Hospital and Rehabilitation Center 

Creek Hospital for Europeans 

General Hospital for Natives (we were not received) 
Kano: 

General Hospital for Natives and Europeans 

Sudan Interior Mission Eye Hospital and Dispensary 

Schools: 

General Hospital Nurses Training School 
Medical School for Natives (5-year program) 

Enugu: 

Leprosarium (20 miles out of town) 

Yaws Campaign Treatment Center (45 miles out) 
Ibadan: 

Adeovo General Hospital for natives 

University Hospital (500 beds, under construction) 

University Medical School, University of Ibadan 
Ogbomosho: 

Baptist Mission General Hospital and Maternity Hospital 

(Dr. Gilliland) 


French Cameroons 
Yaounde: 
French Government Hospital 
Pasteur Pavilion for B. C. G. and Preventive Medicine 
Dispensary of the Presbyterian Mission 
Douala: 
General Hospital (Dr. Levy) 
French Equatorial Africa 
Port Gentil: 
General Hospital 
Brazzaville: 
WHO office 
UNICEF office 
Belqian Congo 
Leopoldville: 
General Hospital for Natives 
General Hospital for Europeans 
Central Clinical and Research Laboratory 
Tuberculosis X-Ray Survey and Detection Center 
Kwango Region (a 1,200-mile trip): 
5 Foreami Hospitals for natives 
8 Rural Dispensaries 
The Leprosarium 
The Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
Bukavu: 
Government Hospital for Natives 
Elisabethville: 
Government Hospital for Natives 
Mining Company Hospital and Dispensary and milk-dis- 
pensing center 
Maternity Hospital 
Dispensary in the native village 
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Northern Rhodesia 
Lusaka: 
General Hospital for Natives 
Training School for Native Assistants 
Tuberculosis X-Ray Survey and Detection Center 
Luanshya: 
Mining Company Hospital for Natives 
Mining Company Hospital for Europeans 
South Africa 
Johannesburg: 
Witwatersrand University Hospital for Natives 
Witwatersrand University Cardiorespiratory Research Lab- 
oratory 
Witwatersrand University Medical School 
Associated Mining Companies’ Medical Hospital for Tuber- 
culosis 
Cape Town: 
University of Cape Town Hospital for Europeans and Non- 
Europeans 
University of Cape Town Virus Research 
University of Cape Town Medical School 
Durban: 
McChord Zulu Hospital 
Durban Medical School of the University of Natal 
King Edward VIII Hospital (unable to visit) 
Ethiopia 
Addis Ababa: 
Empress Zaauditu Memorial Hospital (80 beds) 
Clinics (2 daily in hospital, 3 outside) 
Nursing School (31 students, 3%-vear course; require 10th 
grade, male and female) 
Menen Hospital (1,100 beds, 46 doctors for an area of 6 
districts) 
Medical School (4 years, then Italy 2 years) 
School of Nursing (first class February 1955, 258 students) 
Miss Logan from Health Mission (Norwegian-Swedish- 
Lebanese), head nurse 
New Federal Hospital (not yet in use) 
Mental Hospital 
Sudan 
Khartoum: 
WHO School of Nursing started by two Canadian nurses 
Omdurman: 
Ky Maternity Hospital and midwifery school 
ypt 


Cairo (regretted so little time here, but saw the following): 
3 hospitals (1 of 1,800 beds, 1 of 200 children’s beds, 1 of 
1,000 beds) 
Nursing School (720 girls between 16 and 18 years of age 
in training; preliminary training plus 4 years—well organ- 
e ized work) & : 5 
Namru—our Naval Research Station (staff of 162 of which 
36 are Americans— doing incredible work—-Fever Hospital 


of 25 beds for research) 


UNITED STATES AID TO AFRICA SINCE 
WORLD WAR II 


GRANTS AND LOANS 


Period July 1, 1945, to December 31, 1955 

Grants 

Since the end of World War II the United States has given away 
without requirement of repayment, a total of $46,142,413,000. Of 
this total Africa received $71,595,000, or 0.15 percent. The pre- 
ponderant total went to Europe for rehabilitation. The metropolitan 
countries no doubt transferred some funds to their overseas territories 
in Africa, but these are not reflected in the totals. 

Present-day grant aid to Africa is mostly in the form of economic aid 
and technical assistance and surplus agricultural commodities dis- 
tributed through private channels. The breakdown is: 


Belgian Congo: Agricultural commodities_______ ~~ SS ee $2, 000 


Federation of Rhodesia: Technical assistance _ - - et tat 1, 000 
British East Africa: Agricultural commodities__________________- 29, 000 
Gold Coast: Agricultural commodities... .........-..-2.-......< 16, 000 
Nigeria: 


reenact we cenee ed admusuwews 26, 000 


Technical assistance... ~<.<ccncccus tet eee oe 1, 000 
ES Ee ee CC ee ae ee ee ee ee Se ee ee ee eee 27, 000 
Sierra Leone: Agricultural commodities. ................--...-.. 7, 000 
Gambia: Agricultural commodities__...-....._-_._--.--_---_-- 25, 000 
Tangier: 
Economic and technical assistance__________________- Pe 3, 000 
earner ULI UTI I a rt ee ret 14, 000 
i a i a 17, 000 
Algeria: 
UNRRA. -.. sit lcci Sa Nl a a atts cal Tal 97, 000 
UN TREN RN a a al a eth 10, 000 
PURI ie en carcass ee oa Peg ee a Ticats 107, 000 
French Morocco: 
Economie and technical assistance_____.._..--_-_-______-__- 20, 000 
SP TARTU SE TAN OCT RASTA a a ncn Sie oi an air es nga om an 627, 000 
RD Sn ea SU trate ae he ee ee ae 647, 000 
Tunisia: 
Economic and technical assistance___._............-------- 22, 000 
ATION CUTER DOMIINOUILIONS ... ke aes ne encom eucoeiuan ne 313, 000 


RPMI: hah wh ota 8 etry his 5) oe SRS ORS cpt nas os at ee 335, 000 
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Libya: 
Economie and technical assistance $10, 371, 000 
Urgent relief 5, 306, 000 
Agricultural commodities 37, 000 
Special-purpose funds _ - 9, 000, OOO 
Total_ _ es 24, 814, 000 
Egypt: 
Economie and technical assistance 13, 787, 000 
UNRRA, 342, 000 
Agricultural commodities 16, 465, 000 
Total 30, 594, 000 
Ethiopia: 
Economie and technical assistance 8, 283, 000 
UNRRA 139, O00 
Agricultural commodities 14, 000 
Total 8, 736, 000 
Liberia 
Economie and technical assistance 6, 202. 000 
Agricultural commodities 36, 000 
Total ’ 6, 238, 000 


Grand total 71, 595, 000 


Loans 

Since the end of World War II the United States has lent the 
various entities in Africa the sum of $342,713,000. This compares 
with $16,140,524,000 loaned to all nations during the same period. 
Africa got 2.12 percent, mainly through the Ex xp rt-[mport Bank for 
various purposes, such as heavy machinery and equipment, develop- 
mental projects, production goods, and surplus materials on a repay- 
ment basis. South Africa and Rhodesia borrowed the most, primarily 
for developing communications and increasing their energy capacity. 
The countries to whom the loans went, were: 


Belgian Congo S1, 550, OOO 
sritish East Africa 2, 394, OOO 
Federation of Rhodesia 60, OS6, OOD 
Nigeria 674, GOO 
Union of South Africa 151, 714, 000 
Egypt 25, 674, 000 
Ethiopia__ 31, 707, 000 
Eritrea 50, 000 
French Equatorial Africa 1, 368, OOO 
Liberia 14, 773, OVO 
Algeria { 680, OOO 
French Moroceo 18, 378, OOO 
Angola $ 65, OOO 

Total_- 342, 713, 000 
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UNITED STATES DIRECT PRIVATE INVESTMENT IN 
AFRICA 


Except in a few isolated cases Africa did not prove to be a favorable 
investment area before World War II to American businessmen. 
Risk capital found its way to areas where investment was sure and 
profits secure. 

By the end of World War II United States private investment 
amounted to scarcely $150 million. During the postwar years a 
gradual increase in investments took place, partly due to the need 
for raw and strategic materials and partly due to the favorable con- 
ditions offered to American investors. Net capital outflows have 
fluctuated around $63 million and undistributed subsidiary earnings 
have generally been used to expand the initial business ventures. 

At the end of 1954 the total book value of United States invest- 
ments in Africa stood at $664 million. 

Territorial division of investments was as follows: 


Million 


Liberia $236 
Union of South Africa 216 
Egypt 54 
Federation of Rhodesia, Ethiopia, Libya, and other independents 52 
sritish dependent territories 15 
French dependent territories $2 
Belgian, Spanish, and Portuguese territories 19 

Total ‘ 664 


Wherever possible, our survey mission visited some of the American 
business ventures in Africa. Particular attention was drawn to the 
type of race relations exemplifying American labor attitudes. Some- 
times these relations were antitypical of the attitudes current in the 
area; for example, American attitudes to the African miners on 
American copper ventures in Northern Rhodesia. 

Similar attitudes and labor relations were to be seen at the plants 
of the American Goodrich and Firestone Rubber Co.’s in Port Eliza- 
beth as well as the assembly plants of the Ford Motor Co. and General 
Motors. 

A cooperative outworking of labor relations in spite of the tensions 
created by segregationist policies was evident at the vast refinery of 
the Standard Vacuum Oil Co. in Durban. Without attempting to 
give offense to local prejudices, American companies in South Africa 
are training African workers to take on added responsibility while they 
are being trained for higher skilled jobs. 

In other areas such as Liberia, the Firestone Rubber Co., Goodrich 
Rubber Co., and Liberia Mining Co. are making tremendous strides 
in cementing international goodwill for the United States. Not 
only in technical training, but in business methods, health facili- 
ties, educational setup for dependents, housing and cooperative 
marketing availabilities for employees are the bonds of friendship 
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welded ever stronger. For coupled with these business attitudes 
come a gradual dissemination of American ideals of free enterprise, 
brotherhood, and a practical raising of the standards of living. In 
fact, in many areas our businessmen abroad can teach our diplomatic 
representation the true avenues of creating good will. Our thanks to 
our American businessmen who are showing the way so courageously 
in Africa. 


LOANS TO AFRICA BY THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


During the period January 1, 1946, through March 31, 1956, the 
International Bank lent the sum of $2,483,458,464 to various govern- 
mental entities all over the world. Africa borrowed $259,700,000 
or 10.43 percent. The Union of South Africa took approximately 
5 percent of the world total, yet more than half the borrowings for 
Africa went to South Africa for the development of communications. 
Other British territories such as the Rhodesias and East Africa were 
lent large sums for developmental purposes. 

The breakdown is: 


| 


| Borrowings | Percent of | Percent of 








| 


Africa world 

Belgian Congo aoe “ . Sse -| $40, 000, 000 | 15. 40 | 1. 610 
BOONES 2. hein ckcwdca ast ‘ | 8, 500, 000 | 3.27 | . 342 
Algeria ‘ i ; , ; 10, 000, 000 | 3.85 . 400 
South Africa 135, 200, 000 52. 06 | 5. 430 
Southern Rhodesia. - - -- 7 Fs 28, 000, 000 | 10. 78 | 1,127 
Northern Rhodesia : 14, 000, 090 5. 39 | . 563 
East Africa High Commission. _..---. : ; | 24, 000, 000 9. 24 | . 966 

Total __| 259, 700,000 |_- | 10. 43 











COLONIALISM IN AFRICA 


[This section is appended in the hope that a clarification might prove useful 
concerning the historical perspective of colonialism in Africa—its beginnings, its 
levelopment since the Berlin Conference in 1884 up to the beginning of World 
War II, the colonial mentality and its outworking; the present-day developments 
since World War II; and, lastly, the United States interest in the solution of 
the problem of colonialism in Africa.] 

Officially, the United States is committed to the principle of self- 
determination of all present-day underdeveloped peoples. — In discuss- 
ing this matter in Philadelphia on April 21, 1956, before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Mr. George Allen, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern and African Affairs, stated 
dramatically that the United States of America hoped and _ believed 
that the United States influence could be exerted in Africa in such a 
fashion as to assist in the transformation of the colonial areas of 
Africa into independent nations by a process of orderly evolution 
and not of violent revolution. 

Africa is the last outpost of the colonial powers with many divergent 
sections of that continent under the control of England, France, 
Portugal, Belgium, and Spain with their variant colonial policies. 
These dependent overseas territories sooner or later may find them- 
selves requesting self-determination and possible separation from the 
mother countries. 


Tm pe rialism 

The imperialism of ancient times was strictly defined as the tendency 
of a state to expand militarily in an unrestrained fashion. ‘The modern- 
day interpretation of imperialism has been clarified to mean the 
establishment of colonies in areas inhabited by so-called colored or 
backward peoples, especially for the settlement of their own nationals 
and for economic gain. 

This modern-day imperialism stemmed mostly from the need of 
European nations for industrial raw materials so necessary to their 
emergent industrial revolution. These raw materials and their avail- 
ability in underdeveloped areas became crucially important to the 
progressive industrialization of the world. Hence, the 18th and 19th 
centuries saw an increasing establishment of European powers in 
foreign areas potentially rich in strategic materials. 


Reasons for im pe rialist 


expansion into Africa 
The earliest tropical colonies were established in the Western 
Hemisphere for satisfying one of the most urgent nutritional needs of 
Europe; namely, sugar. The Indians of the West Indies colonies 
proved unequal to the task of producing sugar; hence, the need for 
increased labor brought the human resources of Africa into the picture. 
Slave-trading posts were established in Africa. These slave-trading 
posts later developed into regular trading posts and became the 
starting points for subjugation of the hinterland. 
) The establishment of trading monopolies in the 17th century 
by the Danes, Swedes, Germans, Dutch, English, and French led to 
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the development of large numbers of trading posts on the western 
coast of Africa. Others again were established as watering places for 
the fleets engaged in the spice trade to and from the East Indies. 

(3) The rivalry between the British, French, and Dutch in Europe 
found repercussions in the rivalry of their permanent trading stations 
on the African seacoast. Specific ports and forts for the anchorage 
and supply of materials for the visiting navies of each country were 
established. Ultimately these forts became the centers of prestige 
as well as colonization. 

(4) By the begmning of the 19th century many colonial. products, 
especially of tropical origin, became indispensable to the European 
economy. Ivory, gold, palm oil and spices from certam colonial 
outposts in Africa became increasingly important, and the ports from 
which they were shipped assumed increasing military significance. 

(5) Expansion into Africa was due to political unrest at home, 
notably in France where the Bourbons ventured into Algeria hoping 
to reestablish their popularity by martial conquest. 

(6) Certaim chartered companies had received rights of trading in 
specific areas; but due to the increasing area of responsibility, as 
well as possible ineptitude in handling ¢ ‘olonial affairs, these chartered 
companies were often taken over by their home governments, notably 
the Portuguese in Angola and Mozambique, the Duteh in South 
Africa, the British in West Africa and the French in West Africa. 

(7) A further expansion of European holdings in Africa followed 
upon the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire; the British took over 
Egypt and the Sudan, and the French and Italians the Mediterranean 
coast of North Africa. 

(8) Important mineral discoveries such as diamonds and gold in 
southern Africa triggered the expansion into the hinterland by private 
explorers whose charters for monopoly trading and exploitation were 
subsequently taken over by their home governments. 

(9) Hard upon the heels of explorers such as Livingstone and 
Stanley came the annexation of ‘free territories” on behalf of European 
countries, notably the exploits of Cecil Rhodes in Southern Rhodesia, 
and Leopold I, who proclaimed his suzerainty over the whole Congo 
River Basin. 

(10) Imperialist expansion into Africa came about when certain 
European powers wished to maintain their status as world powers. 
After long indifference to colonial ventures Germany suddenly woke 
up and annexed Togoland, the Cameroons, Tanganyika, and South- 
west Africa 

By 1884 Africa had been sliced up and parceled out by the European 
nations who grabbed territories to round out their possessions, to 
improve strategic lines of communication overseas, as Well as to stall 
the expansion of other nations. African colonies were established 
by forceful means or by peaceful methods as a result of treaties and 
the solicitation of many native rulers for protection. 

The imperial structure in Africa had no comparative colonial ad- 
ministrative systems in many of the overseas territories. Every 
entity in Africa under the flag of some European power was governed 
differently from its next-door neighbor. The diversity of colonies, 
protectorates and territories created a complexity of foreign govern- 
mental action without rhyme or reason. This great diversity and 
the conflicts and problems inherent in them forced a realinement in 
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the attitude of the metropolitan powers toward their overseas terri- 
tories. The era of imperialism ended with the Berlin Conference of 
1884, and the era of colonialism began and extended to the beginning 
of World War IT. 


AN EVALUATION OF COLONIALISM 


It cannot be gainsaid that before the coming of the imperialistic 
powers Africa was subject to slavery, inhumane punishment, uncon- 
trolled disease, lawlessness, squalor, and arbitrary chiefs and rulers. 
These scourges have been reduced greatly by the imperial powers. 
Above all, they brought with them an inflexible concept of justice 
as well as the inalienable right of the individual before a court of law. 
These two concepts have given great strength to the independence 
movements wherever they have risen in Africa. 

No matter how imperfect the methods employed by the imperialistic 
powers, the system nevertheless was a progressive force and brought a 
civilizing program to the Dark Continent. It is this civilizing process 
since 1884 which is called colonialism. Its various facets - may be 
interpreted according to the dictates of a nationalist leader seeking 
self-government or according to the power controlling the area 

Colonialism may be defined as the rule of an advanced power ove! 
a backward nation. The word “‘advanced”’ is used since that is the 
concept which came into being after the public outcry against King 
Leopold of Belgium which forced him to abdicate the Congo in favor 
of the Belgian state. 

Colonialism in African areas since the 1900’s has meant a new 
orientation toward the right of the individual, a raising of the status 
of women, the eradication of disease, the development of education, 
and in general, an uplift in the standard of living of underdeveloped 
peoples. 

Colonialism has been decried because of two widely accepted con- 
cepts: (1) All colonial powers deny their subjugated people their 
right of self-determination; (2) metropolitan powers have exploited 
their colonies. Such exploitation is alleged to have taken the form 
of extremely low wages, the use of mineral and agricultural resources 
without adequate compensation to the indigenous peoples, the impo- 
sition of trade monopolies, high and inequitable taxes, failure to 
reinvest profits locally, and, finally, by economic means keeping the 
people in subjugation with as few political rights as possible. 

The benefits of colonialism, on the other hand, are many. Colonial 
powers have invested large sums of. money in their dependent overseas 
territories in Africa by means of dev elopmental plans, notably FIDES 
in French areas and the Colonial and Welfare Development Fund 
plans in British areas. The funds from these plans have been used 
for the building of ports and river harbors, extension of all-weather 
roads, the building of hydroelectric plants, conservation and irriga- 
tion schemes, agricultural and veterinary experimental stations, the 
ever-increasing expansion of school facilities from the elementary 
through the technical to the higher levels of education, the building of 
clinics and hospitals, the mapping of mineral resources, housing, 
encouragement of immigration, organization of cooperatives, and, 
finally, the introduction of cash crops and animals. All colonial 
powers have succeeded in raising the standard of living of their 
dependent peoples. 
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The exploitation of colonial resources in Africa has meant that the 
imperial powers are developing colonial areas and have drawn these 
areas into the orbits of their home economies, and, hence, into the 
world market from which they can never be ousted. Colonial 
products such as industrial diamonds, cotton, cocoa, coffee, copper, 
chrome, bauxite, and veneer woods are absolutely necessary to the 
world’s commerce. 

One accusation against colonialism can be proved; namely, that 
native civilizations have been undermined through the detribalization 
process of bringing civilization to independent areas in Africa. Many 
problems have been raised; namely, urbanization, integration, polit- 
ical participation, literacy, education, and new political organizations 
which are somewhat unstable because they originate in an unstable 
economy standing on the verge between an exploitative and an indus- 
trial civilization. 

The colonial mentality 

Although the industrial revolution is presently coming to Africa, 
the symptoms of that revolution are different from the industrial 
revolution of western Europe. Instead of decades, the process in 
Africa has been telescoped into a very short period of time leaving 
little chance for a real assimilation of the process of integration. 

An African leadership class is slowly being trained. However, in 
most colonial areas the truth is that the ruling class (mostly whites) 
consists of alien elements superimposed upon the mens peoples. 
The me — of this alien ruling class is very evident in daily prac- 
tices: The superiority or caste structure with little social inter- 
lies: (2) the payment of low wages which deprives the Africans 
that have skill and technical efficiency of the wages to which they are 
entitled and of equal justice; (3) evidences of economic progress among 
the indigenous peoples are not encouraged to the fullest extent because 
of the fear of competition—thus, the great present-day need for 
technical and medical schools; (4) ) the attitude that indigenous peoples 
should be considered as wé ards: (5) the very slow acceptance of a rising 
educated African element as ‘equal to the white ruling class. The 
gradations of acceptability differ from colony to colony in Africa, thus 
constituting various concepts of race relations; (6) final assimilation 
of this mentality lies in the fact that in many tropical areas the white 
ruling classes are unable to live acceptably because of the rigorous 
climate. 

Wherever “‘settler’’ civilization is predominant, as in South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and Kenya, the tendency is to safeguard the rights of this 
small sector in preference to the rights of the overwhelming number of 
Africans. 


COLONIAL POLICIES IN AFRICA BEFORE WORLD WAR II 


In order to assess correctly the problems of the present-day evolu- 
tion of independent nations in the dependent overseas territories in 


Africa, one would have to study carefully the objectives and methods 


employed by the colonial governments during their periods of colonial 
rule. What were their attitudes toward the eventual independence of 
their territories? 
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British policy 

The domin: ant characteristic of British policy can be described by 
the word “‘trusteeship.”” Under this concept the British set out to 
give an ever-increasing participation to the indigenous peoples in their 
political decision- -making process by means of their legislative councils 
(LEGCO). Such councils were considered as “parliament in em- 
bryo.”” This process envisioned an increasing number of Africans 
participating in the councils and was easy to evolve in areas where 
there were few European settlers, for example, Gambia, Sierre Leone, 

Gold Coast, Nigeria, Uganda, Nyasaland, and Tanganyika. In other 
areas where there were European settler minorities, the problem was 
complicated by the fact that the white settler communities received a 
larger proportion of seats in these legislative councils than was war- 
ranted by their numerical strength. 

In addition to the councils, a svstem of indirect rule was worked 
out by which local chiefs were granted widespread authority under 
the supervision of district supervisors. This was the famous native 
authority system. The rural life of Africans was disturbed as little 
as possible and plans were mi ade to assist the local people to increase 
their economic well-being By: agricultural programs, such as cocoa in 
the Gold Coast, cotton in Ug ae. peanuts in Nigeria, and coffee in 
Tanganyika. These auth site s differed widely from area to area but 
all in essence did not envision the r: ypid inde ‘pe ndence of the areas in 
which they functioned. 

Freneh policy 

The French colonial administration consisted of a rigid overseership 
with every question of policy settled in Paris. A few local deputies 
were appointed to serve in a French assembly to represent their 
respective areas but with little political power. French rule in colonial 

Africa before World War II was represented by the term ‘‘association.”’ 
Social and economic cha inge was welcome but the African was not 
encouraged to develop along his own lines; rather he was assisted in 
becoming a French citizen. The eventual emergence of a French 
citizenry in all its dependent overseas territories of Africa was a goal 
far in the future. 


Belgian policy 

Under Belgian colonial policy a strict accountability or responsi- 
bility to the Belgian Parliament was evident. All colonial adminis- 
trators did as ordered by the administrator of overseas colonies in 
Brussels. 

The term characterizing Belgian administration was “paternalistic,” 
one by which all African peoples were considered as wards, and every- 
thing was done for their economic and social welfare only. African 
participation or even settler participation was not allowed in the 
political control of the country. 

Being preoccupied with economic development, health and initiation 
of technical skills, the Belgians built schools and technical centers 
and health institutions where training became available to Africans so 
that a highly skilled technical class has evolved. This is true even 
in all types of administrative work; but on the other hand, there was 
a complete absence of participation in political administration. 
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Portuguese policy 

Portuguese rule in Angola and Mozambique can be characterized by 
the process of assimilation. In other words, the African who could 
speak the Portuguese language, who could assure himself of the income 
to meet the European standard of living and could prove that he had 
actually lived like a Portuguese could request papers as a P ortuguese 
citizen and, hence, would be assimilated among the Portuguese. The 
goal was high; hence, in reality few economic opportunities were 
vouchsafed to the African to engage in economic endeavor by which he 
could achieve the status of assimilation. 


TRENDS IN AFRICAN COLONIAL POLICIES SINCE 
WORLD WAR II 


The events of World War II and its aftermath changed the orderly 
development of colonial policies in Africa to a large extent——slowly 
in some regions and at an accelerated pace in other areas. The par- 
ticipation of practically all dependent overseas territories in Africa in 
World War II, coupled with the enunciation during World War II 
of the policies toward Africa, as envisioned in the Atlantic Charter, 
brought about a reorientation of the responsibilities which the metro- 
politan countries exercised on behalf of the African territories. West- 
ern contact varied greatly from area to area. ‘The countries most 
rich in natural resources underwent certain drastic transformations 
due to utilization of large quantities of indigenous manpower in agri- 
culture and mining. Westernizing influences brought about great 
changes in the economic and social life of certain areas. In these 
areas tribal life was broken down to such an extent that the authority 
of tribal chiefs will never again be resuscitated. In other areas where 
the war did not have much influence on the tribal life of the people, 
the colonial administrations were not vitally disturbed. The adminis- 
tration of the colonial governments in the various areas took cogni- 
zance of these new changes, and the political administration has 
changed accordingly. 

British areas 

The ideal of British policy in Africa was always the self-development 
of its underdeveloped peoples. The objective was to increase the 
independence to such an extent that independent governments could 
arise within the framework of the British Commonwealth. The war 
changed this objective somewhat and the attitude was that if not 
within the empire then the newer nations who are to be granted 
indepe ndence should at least stay closely associated with the empire. 

The war changed British policy in two ways: namely, (1) the grant- 
ing of greater autonomy in the exercise of the local legislative functions 
or by means of a federation of similar adjoining territories in a larger 
federal union in those areas where there was a large white settler 
population; and (2) the greatly accelerated speed at which the British 
Government is acceding to the request for self-government in certain 
areas where there is no settled European population. 

Since the end of the war British action proceeded in four ways: 
(1) They greatly increased the representation of the indigenous peoples 
ia the legislative council of each administrative unit. (2) In most 
territories senior officials and even cabinet members were appointed 
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from the ranks of the African peoples—this has led to a much greater 
experience by the indigenous peoples in all the executive departments 
of their country, thus looking forward to the time when all profes- 
sionals would be chosen from the ranks of the indigenous peoples. 
(3) In all British areas the system of native administration has been 
changed radically into systems of local African governments by which 
duly elected members had charge of their various districts, as well as 
in the administration of the central government. (4) The British 
have taken large steps to speed up the economic development of the 
country while increasing the active participation of the Africans in 
this economic development. 

The Colonial Office in London has made specific efforts to acquaint 
itself with all the problems of each area—thus, one finds a proliferation 
of royal commissions in the west, the south, the east, and central 
Africa. The commissions dealt with a variety of subjects such as 
agriculture, transportation, and health; but above all, most of these 
commissions dealt with the demand for independence betweea growing 
nationalist groups in each territory, notably in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria. Other commissions again examined the prospects of federa- 
tion, such as Nyasaland and the two Rhodesias; and the East African 
Union between Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda. 

In each instance the British Government was quick to react to 
recommendations from these commissions, especially where specific 
directions were given for an orderly political evolution. Thus, the 
Coussey report on the Gold Coast envisaged rapid independence for 
that territory, and the Bledisloe Commission advised concerning the 
Federation in central Africa. The Royal East African Commission, 
on the other hand, confined itself to land usage and did not advocate 
an East African Union because of the divergent state of the various 
cultures in each of the three territories. In British West Africa the 
nationalist movements are recognized as evidence of political maturity 
and ability to conduct their own affairs so that the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria have been promised independence soon after 1956. 

In the Central African Federation and the proposed East African 
Union a new phrase became symptomatic of the emerging British colo- 
nial policy—namely, ‘‘partnership.”’ In this ‘“‘partnership”’ the Afri- 
can peoples were guaranteed equal opportunities without racial dis- 
criminations— for example, free labor unions, much larger areas of land 
would be set aside for the use of the indigenous peoples, and great 
encouragement would be given to raise the standard of living so as 
to give an opportunity for equality. 

The ‘‘partnership’’ question was somewhat complicated in Tan- 
ganyika and Kenya where the question of “parity” arose; namely, an 
equal and proportionate representation on councils from the municipal 
through the federal level of all three races—white, African, and 
Asian—with specific efforts being directed toward educating the 
African representatives to fit their emerging political responsibility. 

The emergence of the Gold Coast as a complete self-governing entity 
within the framework of the Empire in contrast to all the various 
independent British territories in Africa is being watched closely by 
other African areas. The feeling is that if the nationalistic demand 
in the Gold Coast can succeed in obtaining independence, then such 
a demand in other areas may result in a quickening of the process of 
allowing African peoples increasing political participation and, hence, 
an acceleration in the eventual self-government of their territories, 
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Concomitant with the birth of this nationalistic demand for freedom 
come other demands such. as the quest for education on an elementary, 
secondary, and higher level. It is very significant how this type of 
request had led to the development of colleges and universities on 
the same scale as the Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone, Achimota 
College on the Gold Coast, the College of Nigeria at Ibadan, Makerere 
College in Uganda, and the Central African University in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. 

French Africa 

French Africa consists of two widely divergent sections; namely, 
Arab Africa in the north consisting of Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, 
and French Tropical Africa consisting of French West Africa, French 
Togoland, French Cameroons, French Equatorial Africa, and Mada- 
gascar. 

French North Africa 

French North Africa has a rather complex colonial problem for it 
not only involves a conflict between the native nationalists and the 
colonial power, but it also involves the conflict between the indigenous 
population and the European settler groups. In the three territories 
of Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco economic power has rested in the 
hands of the French minority; but since the end of World War II 
an ever-growing spirit of nationalism has challenged the dominant 
position of the French. Morocco and Tunisia have achieved inde- 
pendence and Algeria is currently fighting to achieve self-government. 
French Tropical Africa 

French Tropical Africa has seen various substantial changes since 
the end of World War II, especially in the extensive granting of the 
rights of citizenship to an ever-increasing number of Africans. Under 
the new constitution of 1946 all French colonies and territories were 
considered as France Overseas, and all inhabitants are treated equally 
under the French legal system as citizens. Thus, the special legal 
system applied to French Tropica) Africa was abolished, especially 
the system of forced labor. Similarly, French criminal law and trial 
on criminal charges by French courts have been extended to all citizens 
of the French Empire. 

Under the new French Constitution (1946) all French tropical 
territories send Deputies to the French National Assembly, Senators 
to the Council of the Republic, and Counselors to the new Assembly 
of the French Union. Before the war only Senegal sent a single 
Deputy. Now French Tropical Africa sends 37 Deputies. 

In the eight West African territories comprising French West Africa 
and in French Togoland all electors, white or Africans, vote together 
on the same electoral roll. Elsewhere French African citizens vote on 
one roll for their Deputies—while French citizens of metropolitan 
status vote on another for theirs. 

African citizens can achieve metropolitan status, and this process has 
been accelerated since the time of the war; but in reality the greater 
proportion of French citizens on the metropolitan roll consist of white 
Frenchmen. Out of the total population of 30 million they comprise 
around 150,000. These 150,000 return 6 of the 37 Deputies, and only 
31 Deputies represent the balance of the population. Thus, in French 
Tropical Africa a substantial measure of privilege is still being given to 
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French white citizens, and the avowed purpose of equality in political 
affairs is still far from attainment. 

Local assemblies have been established in all territories on an 
elective basis, but again—except in Senegal and Togoland—2 electoral 
rolls obtain, 1 for French citizens and 1 for African citizens. The 
only redeeming feature is that in local assemblies the African citizens 
elect the major number of deputies. 

The franchise which was very complicated before World War I] 
has been extensively revised. Thus, in 1946 the electorate comprised 
only 1 million: however, by 1952 it had increased to 5 million. 

In the British system the legis: paws councils are regarded as incipi- 
ent parliamen ts, Whereas in the French Union these territorial assem- 
blies are modeled very closely on the ‘general councils which exist in 
the 90 departments of metropolitan F rance. These assemblies have 
also some executive powers, actually vote on their own budgets but in 
a wide range of subjects must consult the administration officials for 
the course of future action. 

The British system of elective officials has been exfoliated to include 
even the smallest municipal entity, whereas in the French system this 
process has been very slow, although progress has been made since 
the end of the war. In the French trusteeship areas elected rural 
local authorities have been setting up their own budgets, and these 
have worked so well that the pattern is being rapidly introduced into 
all of French Africa. The British system aimed at creating self- 
governing units of each colonial geographical area, and the speed in 
the attainment of this objective has radically increased since the end 
of the war. The French system, on the other hand, although not 
changing its objective of not creating new ne ann rning units, has 
changed the speed by which these newer units will be incorporated on 

basis of equality in the larger union of units, or the French Union. 

In French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa there has been 
little overt development of nationalist movements or purely African 
political parties such as are evident in British Africa. Rather, has the 
demand by the incipient labor unions been for an extension of social 
and economic privileges to Africans within the French system, in other 
words, equality with metropolitan French citizens. Indications are, 
however, that the influence of the inde ‘pendence movements in British 
Africa is spreading rapidly to the contiguous French territories, and 
African political leaders are beginning to demand greater autonomy 
in their territorial assemblies—especially some kind of federal relation- 
ship between the African territories and France. 

Belgian Congo 

Colonial policy in Belgian Africa has changed little in the post 
World War II period. The franchise is denied to both white settlers 
and African peoples on every level. This repression of voting rights 
is occasioning great discontent especially among the white se ‘ttlers in 
the Lake Kivu areas where demands are being made for a local elective 
authority, an authority not superimposed by the Colonial Office in 
Brussels. 

In the trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi a basic law, which would 
permit the development of a system of representative local govern- 
ment councils was passed, but this law has not yet been implemented. 
It was also stated that this law would be the model for the whole 
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Congo, but no law of this nature has been promulgated by the Belgian 
Government. 

Since 1946, however, the Belgians have agreed to the evolution of 
Africans into the ranks of Belgian citizens with the added responsi- 
bility of paying the higher le vel of taxes. The drawback of this system 
has been that the rates of pay for the African citizens have never 
increased to a level comparable to that of the white citizens; hence, 
only hardships have resulted. Many of the “evolueces” wish to revert 
back to the paternalistic status under which they would be treated as 
indigenous peoples since even after achieving Belgian citizenship they 
still do not have the rights of political expression. 

The Belgian 10-year development plan has envisioned enormous 
strides in economic expansion, health, and education. At last an 
institution of higher learning—the Louvanium at Leopoldville, was 
opened in 1954. The eventual ideal is that a highly educated African 
or Congolese class will arise who, when the time comes when the 
Belgians may have to abdicate their authority, will be able to take 
over. Since no provision has yet been made for political education, 
it seems that with the evolution of a new economically powerful class 
will also come a demand for some share in political power. 

Sooner or later the white settlers and the educated African classes 
will combine, and then the jump to independence will have to be made 
overnight without a gradual transition process of political participa- 
tion as in British territories. 


Portuguese territories 
Little change has been made in Portuguese colonial policy since 
both Angola and Mozambique have always been considered as two 


integral provinces of Portugal proper. 

The Province of Angola itself is not very rich; hence, economic exploi- 
tation has not increased in similar proportion as in French and British 
areas. Railroad lines have been extended, and greater settlement 
schemes have been initiated. In this way many more Africans have 
been able to reach the ‘assimilation’ status. Currently approxi- 
mately 30,000 are Portuguese citizens, but the rate of increase is slow. 

On the other hand, Mozambique, on the East Coast, has had a 
phenomenal increase in the standard of living in certain areas due to 
the activities in transportation and harbor building on behalf of the 
Union of South Africa and the new Rhodesia Federation. Oppor- 
tunities for assimilation are increasing very rapidly; and although the 
number currently comprises only about 6,000, the process is being 
accelerated because of economic opportunities. Large-scale measures 
are being undertaken to raise the standard of living so that as the tribes 
are able to participate in the benefits of civilization, they will be able 
to increase their share of responsibility in the local elected councils. 
At the same time, the Mozambique Government exercises a rather 
strict fatherly interest in those who have not yet evolved to the 
“civilized” state and applies a special code of laws to them. 
Independent nations and trusteeships 

When speaking of colonialism in Africa, the tendency is to omit or 
minimize the role played by the various independent entities in Africa. 
These independent nations are scattered throughout the continent 
and since they are surrounded by colonial territories of Kuropean 
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covernments, it is axiomatic that African leaders in other areas 
aspiring to independence should look to the influence and example 
of their free neighbors. 

Egypt 

Among the Arab peoples of North Africa, Egypt is looked upon 
as an example of a nation that achieved its freedom from England in 
1921 and has since thrown off the shackles of European influence 
notably the control of the Suez Canal which reverted to Egypt in 
1954. , 

In the politics of the Middle East and North Africa the assump- 
tion of leadership by Egvpt in the Arabian world has come about 
only in the last : ‘Ww years under certain strong Egyptian leaders 
notably Colonel Nasser. Egyptian nation: alism has taken the atti- 
tude of defiance of Western standards and control. 

The usual evolution of independence has meant the Prenponpesias 
with the raising of the standard of living in the homeland, especially 
in a country like Egypt where there is great internal need for rehabili- 
tation. On the other hand, Egypt, though it has embarked on a 
program for such rehabilitation, seems to have centered its external 
attention on leadership in the Arab League. Nationalism among the 
Arab States did not have large-scale military significance in the 
recent past, but the sale of military items by the Soviet bloc to these 
states creates dangers for the future, particularly because of the 
united Arab feeling against Israel and the availability of large funds 
from oil rovalties for the purchase of these items. 

Whether Egypt will succeed in dominating the Arab league cannot 
be assessed at present. The crux of the matter is that presently 
Arab Africa looks to Egypt as the strongest Arab nation in Africa and, 
hence, seems to follow her leadership. This has occasioned the 
nationalistic movements, toward independence which have resulted 
in the independence of Libya, Tunisia, and Morocco, as well as the 
Sudan. Other areas of the British and French colonial empire which 
claim to be part of Islamic Africa certainly wish to follow the same 
road to independence achieved by Egypt and the others. Whether 
these other areas are politically mature enough to uphold their inde- 
pe ndence does not seem to bother Ke rypt at all. 


Libya 


Libya, a previous colony of Italy and a postwar protectorate under 
British supervision, was not made a trusteeship territory but rather was 
given its independence. The United States and Great Britain have 
airfields in this country and support the whole economy with approxi- 
mately $20 million per year. Being mostly desert, Libya needs this 
assistance and exerts no influence in colonial affairs except insofar as 
its strategic position serves as an agreed base of operations for Great 
Britain and the United States. 


Sudan 

The Sudan achieved independence on January 1, 1956, by proe 
claiming its freedom from the condominium of Egypt and Britain, 
During the period under dual rulership, the British took great pains 
to create adequate leadership, and this leadership is currently in 
command and seems well capable of keeping the new state on an even 
keel. The real difficulty will come when the Federal Government 
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must reconcile the Islamie North with the Coptic South and work 
out an internal policy acceptable to both regions. 

In shaking off the so-called chains of colonialism both Egypt and 
the Sudan seemed to have developed a strong antipathy to the West, 
and this antipathy was an entering wedge for Soviet influence through 
economic missions to both the Sudan and Egypt, as well as military 
assistance to Egypt by Yugoslavia. 

Ethiopia 

The independent Empire of Ethiopia has not allied itself with 
either camp but seems to be relying much on the technical assistance 
of the West so as to create a modern state. Soviet trade and medical 
missions are trying to gain a foothold but thus far have been unable 
to assert any influence. Ethiopia does not consider itself a Negro 
African state, hence, has not interested itself too much in the new 
nationalistic movements of Negro Africa. Her preoccupation at 
present is with the development of her own underdeveloped territory. 
Liberia 

The independent Republic of Liberia on the west coast, though small, 
is rapidly increasing its influence due to the fact that its democratic 


government has welcomed all types of technical and economic assist- 
ance from the West so as to become a ‘‘show case’”’ of cooperation be- 


tween Africa and the West. Now that Liberia is attaining a viable 
way of life in which the tribes of the hinterland are being coordinated 
with the Americo-Liberian elite, the success of this cooperation may 
well show an example to the similar African nations in embryo. 


Union of South Africa 

The independent Union of South Africa with its 14 million people is 
currently the strongest state in Africa with the strongest industrial 
potential. Its segregative policies of race relations or “apartheid”’ 
are antagonizing not only the predominant Bantu section, but also the 
Cape Colored, the Asian, and even a large element of the whites. The 
complete segregation of these four classes in political representation, 
as well as the repressive measures of segregation on the reserves, are 
policies leading to an explosive situation. 

Although South Africa is a noncolonial area, the exemplification of 
the colonial mentality in the exploitation and oppression and segre- 
gation of the Bantu peoples by the white settler pepe is followed 
keenly by the rest of Africa. The policies executed by the South 
African Government are added incentives for nationalistic movements 
elsewhere. African nationalist leaders point to the Union as a type 
of domination which they wish to eschew. 

In this modern world nationalist leaders elsewhere in Europe and 
Africa do not look at the great strides being made among the Bantu 
people in South Africa under the tutelage of Europeans, but are 
interested mainly in the question of race relations and the lack of 
equality. Nationalist leaders elsewhere, therefore, are forced to 
espouse actions in opposition to the policies followed in the Union. 
Southwest Africa 

A further cause of friction between the white nationalist leaders 
in the Union and nationalist leaders elsewhere in Bantu Africa is the 
disregard of the Union for the rights of a trusteeship area; namely, 
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Southwest Africa. Even against the wishes of the United Nations 
this large trusteeship area is now regarded by South Africa as a 
fifth Province of the Union, and the indigenous peoples are auto- 
matically assured of the same repressive policies under which the Bantu 
peoples in the Union suffer as compared to the enlightened policies 
espoused under U. N. supervision in the other trusteeship areas in 
Africa. 

High Commission territories 


Another,matter of intense concern to Bantu Africa is the future 
political status of the three British High Commission territories adja- 
cent to the Union of South Africa. Although these three territories— 
British Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland—are protectorates 
of Great Britain, they fall under the influence of the Union of South 
Africa because they are within or border upon the territory of South 
Africa and their manhood has to find a living within the industrial 
activity of the Union. 

Should these three territories be incorporated by the Union, the 
same repressive race policies will be followed. Native leaders in these 
areas do not wish this to happen. 


Trusteeship areas 

The United Nations Trusteeship Council is trying to follow an 
enlightened attitude concerning the former German and _ Italian 
colonies. Libya has achieved independence; Eritrea has voluntarily 
joined the Ethiopian Union on a basis of complete autonomy, and 
Italian Somaliland has been promised independence by 1960. 

Tanganyika, on the other hand, has been placed under British 
tutelage but with United Nation’s supervision; and as soon as the 
United Nations deem it advisable, this territory will achieve its own 
independence. 

Ruanda-Urundi is currently administered as an integral part of the 
Belgian Congo. But at such time as the United Nations deem it 
advisable, this territory may choose, like Eritrea, either to be free 
or to join the Belgian Congo. 

A similar position of possible independence obtains in the sections 
of the Cameroons and Togoland administered by Great Britain and 
France. Whether these two sectors will be allowed to proclaim 
themselves independent or join the neighboring areas is to be left to 
a plebiscite or to the discretion of the United Nations. At the 
moment there is no strong nationalistic movement in these areas. 
However, when the Gold Coast and Nigeria become free, their leaders 
will no doubt press for union with these contiguous trusteeship areas. 

The only question of trusteeship remaining concerns Southwest 
Africa. This mandatory is formally under the aegis of the Trusteeship 
Council as all former mandates under the League of Nations were 
taken over by the United Nations. However, the white-settler class 
voted to have their territory placed under the administration of the 
Union of South Africa. In a referendum held for this purpose the 
African native chiefs were supposed to have expressed their wish for 
similar action. 


UNITED STATES INTEREST IN THE SOLUTION OF THE 
PROBLEM OF COLONIALISM IN AFRICA 


No imperialist intentions 


The pacific and orderly solution of the colonial question insofar as 
Africa is concerned is of vital interest to the United States. The 
solution of the colonial problem in an exemplary fashion was initiated 
by the United States when the Philippines were given absolute freedom 
in 1946. In other words, the United States did not have any im- 
perialistic motives in holding on to the Philippines. Not only was 
that country given its freedom, but the United States has manifested 
a close interest in its continuing well-being by giving it grants and 
loans and by technical assistance on a large scale. 


Combating Soviet influence 


The problem of colonialism is a leading issue in the ‘‘cold war.” 
Soviet Russia is using the club of colonialism very frequently in its 
propaganda not only for the control of men’s minds, but also for the 
exploitation of their territories. 

The Kremlin has also infected ‘‘neutralist’’ nations with the feeling 
that colonialism should be abolished immediately, whether the nations 
to be set free are ready for independence or not. 

Certain Arab States have also taken up the question of colonialism, 
forgetting that their cultures are widely divergent from those in the 
rest of Africa. At the recent Asian-African conference at Bandung, 
Indonesia, there was near unanimity among the many Asian and 
African nations in the condemnation of present-day. colonialism. 
Incidental to this condemnation of colonialism was the condemna- 
tion of international communism as a form of colonialism—more 
deadly even than traditional colonialism. In spite of this fact, how- 
ever, Soviet propaganda reiterates the question of colonialism at 
every opportunity, whether in the statements by the U. S. S. R. 
leaders during their overseas tours or in the United Nations. The 
Soviet Union is attempting to assume the role of liberator of sub- 
jected peoples. 

The Soviet Union has no African colonies and is not on trial in 
Africa, but the Western Powers are. Hence, a satisfactory and 
speedy solution to the colonial question will certainly prove to sub- 
jected peoples that the Western World has their interest more at 
heart than the Soviet Union. Her satellites are all around her peri- 
phery but no promise of freedom is ever given them by the Soviets. 

The great effort by the United States since the end of World War 
II in combating communism in Europe through the granting of billions 
of dollars in aid or loans indicates that the United States is very much 
alive to the fact that Communist infiltration might succeed in creat- 
ing unrest in colonial areas. Apart from the war of words, there is 
always the imminent danger that Communist leaders might seize 
leadership of nationalistic movements in Africa, establishing a focus of 
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Soviet power which might menace free nations. Certainly the United 
States is interested in preventing the occurrence of Communist infil- 
tration in Africa as happened in Indochina and Malaya with dire 
results for the West. 

Smuts and his “Charte r for 3 \frica”’ 

For 125 years Latin America has been free from the encroachments 
of any power not having any interest in that area at the time the 
Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed. The interest of the major world 
power in guaranteeing nonintervention from outside for the area has 
created a setting of peace which has been inestimable for its economic, 
social, and political expansion. 

General Smuts proposed in 1946 that a voice be raised and the free 
world proclaim a Charter for Africa guaranteeing territorial integrity 
insofar as present controllers were concerned. Provision could be 
made for the emergence of free states, but only if under self-determi- 
nation and not under the influence of any foreign power. 

The pronouncement of such a policy at this time of tension will en- 
courage those areas on the brink of freedom while warning that inter- 
ference by a foreign power will not be tolerated. 

United States inspiration to colonial areas 

The emergence of the United States from colonial status to full 
independence has always been an inspiration to other areas of the world 
still in a state of political subjugation or dependence. On the west 
coast of Africa, Jefferson and Washington are quoted as great leaders 
of American emancipation. African nationalist leaders are asking that 
the United States continue to Clve inspiration to like-minded attempts 
at self-government on their coitlinent. 

Self-determination 

When Woodrow Wilson proposed his mandate system during World 
War I, his pronunciation of “‘self-determination of peoples” struck an 
answering chord in the hearts of leaders of many colonial territories. 

United States interest in the solution of the colonial problem is 
also shown in the leadership given by the United States through the 
Trusteeship Council where enlightened cooperation for the eventual 
self-determination of dependent areas is given. Certainly the Council 
has been shown that in Africa eventual self-rule is the purpose of its 
policies. 

Unite d States anve stment un Africa 

United States interest in Africa is evidenced by an investment of 
$664 million by the end of 1954. The various United States com- 
panies—be they mining companies, extractive industries, trading 
corporations, or industrial plants all over Africa—-attempt to follow 
the enlightened labor relations and cooperative business procedures 
current in the United States. Democratic labor relations obviating 
difficulties of race relations are closely scrutinized in each country by 
nationalist leaders and the colonial administrators. The harmonious 
development of such relations in each United States business enterprise 
in the area is closely followed and may have profound repercussions 
in labor relations in each African country in the future. 
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Strate gic bases 

The United States is particularly interested in seeing that the 
colonial question is solved peaceably because of its need for strategic 
military bases. All the colonial powers of Africa are tied mm with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the United States has most 
friendly relationships with all of them. In fact, through agreements 
signed with the metropolitan powers W hich control the African colonies, 
the United States has been granted extensive bases all over Africa and 
has spent large sums of money in building landing fields, ports, and 
other types of strategic bases. Notable among these bases are the 
jet fields in Morocco, Libya, and Liberia, and also weather observation 
stations in Eritrea. 

The United States is greatly interested in friendly relations with 
the metropolitan powers insofar as their ports in Africa are concerned 
in the event that the Suez Canal might be closed. Such ports are 
Dakar, Monrovia, Abidjan, Lagos, Port Gentil, Luanda, Walvis Bay, 
Cape Town, Durban, Lourengo Marques, Beira, Dar es Salaam, 
Mombasa, Mogadishu, Aden, and Djibouti. These ports are import- 
ant not only for refueling and naval supply, but also as interceptor and 
repair stations for submarines. 

Should any nations in Africa have racial disorders, these might 
result in the loss of the use of these bases by the United States or other 
free Western forces. It is to the American interest that the people in 
the areas where these bases are located have a peaceful government 
friendly to the United States and its interests. Thus, the colonial 
problem should be settled in such fashion as to increase the peaceful 
economic Well-being of the colonial peoples around these bases. 
Strategic raw materials 

The United States interest in the settlement of the colonial problem 
stems also from the fact that strategic raw materials from Africa are 
vitally needed in the industrial machine. In fact, the raw materials 
from colonial Africa supply an important segment of United States 
requirements. ‘These raw materials are uranium, cobalt, and indus- 
trial diamonds from the Belgian Congo; manganese from the Gold 
Coast and French Morocco; copper from the Federation of Rhodesia; 
uranium, chrome, vanadium and asbestos from South Africa; and 
important foods such as cocoa from the Gold Coast and Nigeria; 
palm oil from all of West Africa; coffee from West and East Africa; 
and tea from Nyasaland. 

Other strategic commodities are imported from the rest of the colo- 
nial areas in Africa. In line with the ever-increasing United States re- 
quirement for these commodities, the United States has made large 
grants and loans for the increasing development of deposits of minerals 
and extractions of raw materials. 

Trade 

Being the foremost trading nation in the world, the United States is 
also interested in importing and exporting materials from and to 
Africa. An increasing flow of these materials is guaranteed under the 
concessions made by the United States in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade signed by all the western nations of Europe. 

The United States also finds herself in the lucky position of being 
the only nation able to supply many of the needs of various African 
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territories for transportation equipment, mining and excavation 
equipment, and other necessities such as house hold equipment and 
refrigeration materials. The peaceful development of colonial areas 
into independent nations may continue and even expand the flow of 
such materials, and the United States certainly looks with favor on 
procedures that might result in the peaceful increase in trade. 
Assistance in other fields 

United States interest in Africa deals not only with the economic 
well-being of man, but also with his mental and spiritual well-being. 
Thus, immense sums of money are being expended in all areas of Africa 
and American men and women are found in all corners of Africa 
trying to give a spiritual understanding of the brotherhood of men. 

In health matters the United States has assisted in building up sani- 
tary institutions and research stations. Veterinary and other services 
have also been encouraged. 

In education the United States has assisted in schools built by mis- 
sionary societies in all the colonial territories in Africa. These schools 
inculcate the American principle of equality of peoples. Govern- 
mental and private, philanthropical and missionary expenditures in 
Africa have been on an everincreasing scale. 


Education for Africans in the United States of America 

Significant is the impact of American culture on African students 
who have studied in the United States. It is noteworthy how many of 
the nationalist leaders with democratic ideals studied in the United 
States. Examples are the late Dr. Aggrey and Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah, of the Gold Coast; Premier Nnamdi Azikiwe, of 
Nigeria; Dr. Hastings Banda, of Nyasal: ind; Mr. Peter Koinange, of 
Kenya; and Dr. Kalibala, of Uganda. Scores of other political leaders 
throughout British Africa are graduates of American universities. 
Before World War II scarcely 25 African students used to come each 
year to American universities from Africa. Since World War II this 
number has increased to 500 per year. 


The Point 4 program 

The ssidinin al-assistance program of the United States is also being 
expanded to include various countries of Africa. This program uses 
the native talents of the indigenous peoples and consists of training 
them in newer methods of production under technical aid. One 
significant facet of this aid is the fact that American Negroes are often 
used, and their excellence is another incentive to African leaders to 
rise similarly. 
United States Information Service 

United States interest in the settlement of colonial issues, especially 
the matter of race relations, is seen in the large number of United 
States Information Services supplied all over Africa in connection with 
her overseas representation. ‘Their influence in inculcating American 
principles of brotherhood will increase as the program expands into 
all the countries of Africa. 


Press 


_ The rise of the indigenous press in Africa and the increase in circula- 
tion of this press have been significant in the last few years. The 
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African press is much stimulated by the Negro press in the United 
States, and the interchange of ideas is seen in all colonial areas. 

The extent of this African press is significant. In Nigeria alone 
there have been over 100 newspapers published by Africans, and today 
there are 12 dailies and 14 weeklies, all African-owned, currently in 
circulation. In the Gold Coast there are 17 African-owned and 
edited dailies and weeklies. Sierre Leone has 7, Gambia 3, French 
West Africa 10, Uganda 8, the Congo 2 dailies and 70 missionary 
papers, while in the Union of South Africa there are 2 dailies and a 
Jarge number of mission organs. 

Certain papers which find circulation all through Africa are Afrique 
Noire, in French West Africa; the West African Pilot, in Nigeria; and 
The Drum and Zonk, from the Union of South Africa. 


Cooperation with metropoles 

In many ways, as shown, the United States’ interest in the peaceful 
settlement of the colonial issue is profound. United States foreign 
policy is directed toward offering and rendering assistance to the 
metropolitan powers in the peaceful settlement of the colonial prob- 
lems. The United States has equally peaceful policies toward the 
independent nations in Africa and their neighbors. Where interna- 
tional problems need settlement—such as the racial-relations question 
and segregation, the treatment of Indians, the trusteeship question— 
the good offices of the United States of America are always available 
to all metropoles bilaterally as well as through the United Nations. 
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